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Education. 


From the Annals of Education. 


SCHOOL ROOMS, 


j is stated in the Journal of Health, that} 
“h prisoner’s cell in the Penitentiary, in Phil-, 
elphia, contains over 1300 cubic feet of air! 
space; and this, it was supposed by those 
, constructed the prison, was necessary to 
ih. Yet nothing is more common than to | 
» the pupils of our schools spending their | 
irs in less than 50 cubic feet of space to each; 
ad in some cases less than 40. In a Prize! 
ay on School Houses written for the Ameri- | 
‘justitute of Instruction, one is mentioned 
‘ining but 36 feet. | 
Perhaps there is nothing which indicates nar- 
whess of view, in regard to the interests and | 
yiness of the race—our own children among | 
 rest—than the contracted dimensions of} 
\ew England school rooms, compared with | 
large and liberal churches and dwelling | 
wes, We should be ashamed to think of it, | 
ve it not for the force of habit. Our school 
yes ought to be as large almost as our} 
lies, Perhaps not quite, for many of these | 
ecessarily large. If one fourth or one | 
{ the money applied to building churches | 
expended on school houses; if the former 
suridler, or at least plainer, and the latter | 
or three times as large as they now are, | 
would far better subserve at once the pur- 
sof economy, health, happiness, and Chris-; 
| q j 
is one school room in this city, which 
sto be mentioned as an example not 
to Boston, but to New England. Ve do 
aw but there may be many others of 
jexeellence; but we have never seen one. 
efer to. a roomin the Masonic ‘Temple 
od by the elementary school of Mr. A.} 
(leott. 
[lis room is 32 feet long, 30 wide, and 16 
». tnaddition to this, there is an entrance, 
{a room alnost as large as some of our com- 
4 school rooms, for depositing clothes, and 
er purposes, It is sometimes even used 
But the principal room is the 
vbich we wish to deseceibe. } 
‘upied, at present, by about thirty pu- 
Ir has adesk for each pupil, with con-} 
wes for placing all the books in sight; 
hare hung black tablets, which swing 
Whenthey wish to use them. ‘These 
placed against the wall round the 
The floor is finely carpeted, and the 
well lighted; and all the other arrange-| 
tare such as are not only calculated to | 
rthe place pleasant, but to cultivate the 
nation and purify the heart, | 
lv the tour corners of the room are placed, | 
pedestals, fine busts of Socrates, Shake- 
Milton, and Sir Walter Scott. On 
i table, before a large gothie window—the 
iil window of the apartment—is an image 
Silence,*with his finger up, as though he said 
'* Opposite this window, also, is the 
wrs own table, about ten feet long, and 
‘ular, On this is placed a small east 
figure of a child aspiring. Behind is a very 
hook-case, with closet below, a black 
hove, and two or three shelves filled 
\ fine east of the Saviour, in bas- 
hevo, fixed into this book-case, is made to 
ty the scholars just over the teacher's 
! The book-ease itself is surmounted 
ia bust of Plato. 
On the northern side of the room, opposite! 
loor, is the table of the assistant teacher, 
th a small figure of Atlas bending under the 
ivit ofthe world. On a small book-case 
hind the assistant’s chair are two more fig- 
es or casts, representing a child reading and 
vother drawing. Several old pictures, a few 
irtraits of eminent men, and a number of 
ips are hung on the wall. In front of Mr. 
\leott’s table, near the window, is a sofa, for 
and on his right! 
ismall table, with a piteher, bowl, and 
ler, for the purposes of washing, drinking, 


| 
| 


! rons, 


nil 


, reader, is a school room worth your 
and in which the young mind can be | 
lrue, itisexpensive. ‘The mere rent 
room, we understand, is $300 a year; 
fitting up probably cost 300 or ¢ 500 | 
Jut it is thus rendered comfortable, 
sreeable, and healthful. Why the| 
have you thought how ample? It 
2 square feet of floor to each pupil, 
iverage; and 512 cubie feet of air to 
Why, here is fourteen times as much 
sis sometimes allotted to each district 
| pupil; and ten times as much as usually | 
rhink, we entreat you, ofa room $2 feet 
d 16 high, and fitted out in the beautiful} 
we lave mentioned! 
»not, indeed, undertake to affirm that! 
lool room, all over the country, ought} 
Lup and ornamented in this precise | 
Far from that. This is adapted to 
ul to the early associations of Boston 
But we do not say that every school | 
to be as well adapted to the coun-| 
lis is to the city; and no school room, | 
even a dozen children, ought to be smaller! 
Mr. Aleort’s, Surely, if a private indi- 
in indigence too, can afford a good 
', the greater ability of a whole district ean | 
And it ought to be done. 


\PPLICATION OF THE SURPLUS REVENUE. 

We are happy to find our views of the im- 
ive of patronizing colleges, as a means of 

ig general education, sustained by Pres- 
Baldwin, in his Inaugural Address, re- 
since our remarks were penned. The | 
itis none the less weighty, though com-| 
one who may be supposed to have a} 


We | 


{ 


wal iiterest in its due appreciation, 
the following extract: 
here has doubtless existed in the mass of 
“zens, some little jealousy of colleges. 
ials have regarded them, as somehow 
tndly to the establishment of academies 
colntion schools, ‘Their language has 
“tus first supply our citizens with the 
ig At least, 


\ 


good business education.’ 
tiuge has been used abroad, and by} 
ind patrons of Western education. 
jUestion the good intentions of such | 
‘tule itis glaringly manifest, that their 
tre equally untenable and injurious, 
ieney of elementary education at the 
hot even now attributable to a deficien- 
weunlary means to sustain common 
or toany remarkable apathy of the 
Ve want teachers, teachers, teach- 
District schools, Grammar schools 
intes—teachers reared and educated 
: irselves; who can enter into the feel- 
the western people, and appreciate, 
Y witness, as fellow citizens, the ele- 
< efforts of their persevering labors. How 
ve procure them? To what institutions 
look, to give us those properly quali- 
their work? We shall also need fellow 
ers, and worthy successors, of the patriot- 
n, who now devise liberal things for the 
ts ne ration. Where shall they ilso be 
- We might as well build splendid edi- 
ao . thout any foundation, or rear arches of 
ker, *? Span our broadest rivers without , 
*stone, as hope to realize the full and 


ty 
per- 


Joy s. 


maneut success of our system of District schools 
and County Seminaries, without the influence 
of a much higher class of institutions. 1 ap- 
peal to the history and present state of educa- 
tion throughout the United States, in support | 
of these views. Show us, who can, any one | 
extensive region, in whichevencommon schools, | 
and much more academies, have been well sus- 
tained, for a considerable length of time, in the 
absence of flourishing colleges. 

‘** But others, it may be, are jealous of col- | 
leges, as institutions that minister to aristocra- 
cy, by elevating a portion of the community 
intellectually above their fellows. And it must 
be confessed, that knowledge is power. We 
should doubtless guard against whatever is un- | 
friendly to equal rights and free institutions, | 
arising from this source. But how? By les- 
sening or restricting the number of colleges? 
That measure would result in making over the 
advantages of learning to the rich: and pro- 
mote, in good earnest, a fearful growth of the 
evil it aimed to destroy. Or would it seem 
more politic to increase the number of these 
higher institutions, and deny them the means 
of support, necessary to their success? ‘The 
result, we say it with emphasis, would not be 





changed. A smai’ proportion of such institu- 
tions would nevertheless rise on the ruins of | 
the many, and offer to wealth the almost exclu- | 
sive benefit of superior instruction. We can 
show you, fellow citizens, a better way to put 
down the aristocracy of learning. Instead ef 
restricting the number or the funds of infant 
colleges, extend to them a liberal support. Let 
them be so well endowed and provided with 
every desirable aid to the student, that little or 
no charge will have need to be made for his 
tuition and other academical privileges. Let 
scholarships be raised to sustain, in part, the 
deserving children of poverty, while the system 
of manual labor shall add to his gains;—and 
education of the highest description, will not 
indeed be taken from the rich, but the monopo- 
ly willeease. The sons of the industrious poor 
will be placed on a level with the wealthy; and | 
the talented and aspiring youth may climb to a | 
level with princes and with kings. —That would 
he, indeed, a noble way of destroying the aris- 
tocracy of learning, by offering its advantages 
equally to the cottage of the poor man and the 
palace of the rich. It would doubtless draw 
forth from unmerited obscurity, many a son of | 
genius, and fill the pulpit and other learned 
professions, our halls of legislation and chairs 
of magistracv, with the educated talent of the 
country.”—Ohio Obs. 





Religious. 
For the Boston Recorder. 
THE PASTORAL RELATION, 

Time was in New England, when the pas- 
toral relation was a sacred bond of union be- 
tween ministers and their people. It was en- | 
tered into with great solemnity, by prayer and 
fasting and the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery ; its duties and obligations were 
feltto be mutually binding, and its manifold 
blessings were widely diffused. Pastors and 
churches were viewed as one body, the head of 
which was Christ. Hence there was a com- 
munity of interests, sympathies, sorrows and 
It one member sdffered all the members 
suffered with it ; if one member rejoiced, they 
all rejoiced. The distinction between elergy 
and laity, which had come down trom Romish 
and Episcopal hierarchies, was merged in the 
all pervading and characteristic feeling, ‘we 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” The Pastor had no 
disposition to lord it over God’s heritage, nor 
did they undertake to dictate to their ministers, 
There was harmony of feeling on all great 
points, and a spirit of forbearance as to dis- 
crepancies on matters of minor importanee. 

The pastoral relation was permanent. An 
ascension gift was not for a day or year, but or- 
dinarily until the disembodied spirit winged its 
Way toits ascended Lord. There was no pro- 
Vision for a separation ona six month’s notice; 
and when the venerable pastor whose head was 
silvered with the frosts of age, like the beldBed 
Disciple, became unable to do more for his 
people in the way of instruction than say “Lit- 
tle children, love one another,” they did not 
leave him to starve upon the charities of an 
unfeeling world ; they cherished him as a pre- 
cious inheritance, ministered to his imfirmities, 
and provided a colleague to relieve him of the 
burden of his labors. When he died, he was 
laid in the same grave with his people ; his 
ashes mingled with theirs, and it was a mutual , 
consolation that in the resurrection they should 
rise together to meet their Lord and forever 
unite their hallelujahs to the praise of Him 
who had loved them and given himself a ran- 
som for their sins, “Then bad the churches 
rest and were editied, and walking in the fear 
of the Lord, were multiplied.” 

But ah, how changed! At the present time, 
the pastoral relation is assumed with little 
solemnity, and dissolved with less. A few dol- 
lars beyond the common stipend, offered by 
some ucighboring people or by some profes- 
sedly benevolent society, blasts the fair pros- 
pects of the church, and completely secularizes 
the minister. Some trifling dispute alienates | 
the affections of the pastor from his people, 
and they separate. The exciting objects of the 
day turn off the attention of both from the 
great design for which both were instituted, | 
and God leaves them like a heath in a desert. 

It is time for pastors and people to look well | 
to this matter. ‘These things ought not so to 
be. While the pastoral relation continues to 
be trifled with, Ichabod will be written upon all 
our prosperity. We may have new measures or | 
old measures, fasts or protracted meetings; but 
God will not smile upon us. Let us return to | 
the good old way. Let pastors and churches 
be intent upon their appropriate work, the 
glory of God in the conversion of sinners,— 
‘Let the dead bury their dead.” Let all who 
love our Lord Jesus in sincerity, labor for the | 
prosperity of Zion, and not for personal grati- 
fication or self aggrandisement. ‘Then will the 
Spirit of God come down. ‘The churches will 
be revived, the labors of ministers will be bles- 
sed, and the kingdom of Christ extended. 

A Lavan, 


} 





For the Boston Recorder. 
THOUGHTS OF A PILGRIM,—.VO. VI. 
Application of a text to ils preachers, continued, 
Sometimes the messenger of salvation, deep- 
ly penetrated with a sense of the folly and guilt 
of seeking human applause, determines to steer 
clear of this vortex which has swallowed up 
the usefulness, if not the souls of so many of 
Christ’s servants. He comes out boldly, and 
tramples under foot the opinions of all nen: he 
heeds not the censure of ministers and church- 
es, or of the rich and powerful. Now he im- 
agines himself safe from danger; but he will 
soon find that the devil is on this tack also, as | 
well as on the other, | 
There is something extremely flattering to | 
the pride of the heart in the thought of stand- 
ing before the community in the character of a | 
bold reformer, like Elijah the prophet, or John 
the Baptist, or Martin Luther. Ten chances 
to one, his spirit and his preaching willbecome 


leavened with this idea before he knows it, and | part of some men, which ought to be looked| 


his religion will be devoured by spiritual pride. 


| runs into misanthropy. 


, churches.” 


Bold invective, moreover, is to some men, by 
reason of their natural temperament, no self- 
de ying work. ‘They are forward enough, 
without the help of grace, to bring the proph- 
ets of Baal down to the brook Kishon. 

This strain of preaching, also, will always 
have its admirers. - Men love denunciation and 
detraction, especially of conspicuous characters. 
How pleasing to the natural man is the em- 
ployment of going to church to hear ministers 
censured, doctors of divinity ridieuled, and 
professed Christians belabored! ‘The preacher 
who abounds in this sort of work, they will 
commend for his boldness and fidelity to the 
truth; they will compliment him as being no 
time server, or man pleaser; and how soon 
will their flatteries steal their way into his 
weak heart, till he who began with despising 
the opinions of all men, will end with greedily 
drinking in the encomiums of even the lowest! 
Alas! * The heartis deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked: wo CAN KNow IT?” 

In this position, there is farther danger that 
he will acquire the habit of closing his ears even 
to just criticism, and of accounting all who op- 
pose him, the enemies of the truth. 

Some of the most efficient preachers whom 
the world ever saw, have been tinctured with 
this spirit, especially in the beginning of their 
eareer, And truly, bad as it is, it is far prefer- 
able to that softness and effeminacy of soul 
which bows like a reed before every breeze of 
public opinion. When sweetened and purified 
by the power of the gospel, it makes a bold, 
fearless, and successful preacher; otherwise, it 
The man becomes dis- 
gusted with the world, not so much because it 
hates God, as because it opposes him, 


THE WESTERN RESERVE, 

The Ohio Observer wishes us to copy the follow- 
ing remarks on the letter of ** L. C.’’ sometime since 
copied into the Recorder from the Ct. Observer. 

The first incorrect statement, made by the 
writer alluded to, which we shall mention is, 
the number of churches, able to support a pas- 
tor. He says: “The number of churches 
which are able to support a pastor, within} 
themselves, or with some assistance from the} 
A. H. M. Soc. is not far from sixty,—and the 
number when two, or three, (rarely however 
more than two) can support a minister, with or 
Without foreign aid, is probably about the same, 
(1. e. GOL’) 

It will be seen by a reference to the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Register, for May 1836, that 
there was in Nov. previous, 159 churches on 
the Reserve. ‘There have since been some or- 
ganized probably 10 or 12, making the whole | 
number now 170. Of these as many as 90 “are 
able either with or without aid, to support a 
pastor.’ Of this we speak with contidence, 
having travelled through the Reserve and visit- 
ed almost every church repeatedly, and having | 
had our attention directed to this point of inquiry | 
in preparing the statistics alluded toabove, Here 
then are 90 churches, instead of 60, requiring | 
90 ministers. This is the number which L. C. | 
thinks is requisite to supply the wants of all 
the churches on the Reserve—* it beinga sulli- 
cient allowance in the present state of the 
But what becomes of the 80, that} 
are left?) Do they not need the gospel? Cer-| 
tainly they do. On an average they are able, 
either with or without aid, to support one min- 
teter to every two churche Consequently 40 
more ministers are needed, which number ad- 
ded to the 90 makes 130. 

We suppose that the whole number of min- 
isters which the writer in the Ct. Observer 
mentions, (125) is not far from being correct. 
But this is five less, than the wants of the 
churches require. Ofthis number, however, 
he says, “about 20 are Presidents and Profes- 
sors of our two Colleges and Theological Insti- 
tutions,—Agents of Benevolent Societies,—and 
Editors of Religious andother Periodicals, and | 
a few are superannuated or of broken down| 
health, and preach but little.” And then adds; 
*'Phe supply is at least equal to the wants of 
the people, so that whatever may be said re-| 
specting the destitutions of the West does not! 
apply to the Reserve, in regard to ministers.” 
The above extract contains an incorrect state- 
ment, which will produce a wrong impression. | 
There are connected with Oberlin Collegiate} 
Institute but six ministers, with Western Re- 
serve College five, and one of these but tempo-} 
rarily,—with newspaper establishments, as ed- 
itors, three, and there were but two, when the} 
writer penned his article,—and with benevo- 
lent societies, as agents, three, making in all 17. 
Then there are five others, who are engaged in 
teaching Academies, but who preach oceasion-! 
ally. Besides these “a few,” say six or eight, 
‘are superannuated, or of broken down health, | 
and preach but little,” and perhaps there are | 
three or four engaged in worldly employments, | 
who ought to consecrate alltheir powers to the 
work of preaching the gospel. Deduct these! 
(31) from the whole number of ministers (125) 
on the Reserve, and there will be left but 94 to 
supply the wants of the 170 churches. That} 
is, according to the above calculation, there are 
now needed 36 more ministers. 

Furthermore there are 40 townships, in which 
there is no Presbyterian or Congregational | 
Church formed, but where the gospel ought to 
be preached, and might be preached successful- 
ly.—In most if not all these townships are pro- 
fessors of religion living. And in some, a 
sufficient number to form a chureh. Four} 
ministers, or missionaries, for these 40 town-| 
ships would be a small allowance. These ad-} 
ded to the 36 will make 40 who are needed this 
very day, to supply the wants of the Reserve, 
notwithstanding the writer in the Ct. Obser- 
ver says, ‘the supply is at least fully equal to! 
the wants of the Reserve, so that whatever 
may be said respecting the destitutions of the 
West, does not apply to the Reserve, in regard | 
to ministers,”’ 

Respecting the frequent removals of minis- 
ters, arising from “the changing character of 
the churches,”—‘‘ the smallnessof many chureh- 
es,”—and “ the character and habits of a few 
ministers, who from want of talent or energy,| 





| or from some unpopular traits of character, | 


have failed at the East, and have come to the! 
West, only to remove from place to place here, | 
as they did there,” the writer says, “a few who 
are tired of removals, have built themselves 
houses and purchased more or less land, and go 
into the surrounding region, preaching six 
months ora year to one congregation, and often 
changing toanother.” Thisnumber must be very 
few indeed. We do not know but three ministers | 
on the Reserve, to whom the remark above can 
in justice apply. 

Another incorrect statement is contained in 
the following sentence. “ After deducting a! 
dozen congregations, in cities and villages, the} 
average of salaries are not in fact worth mere, | 
I suppose than $200 in cash,—though they are| 
often paid at the pleasure of subscribers, both 
in kind and price, their nominal salary might | 
exceed the above named sum. Two thirds of| 
the salaries, I think, will not exceed $250 incash, 
in realvalue.””. We acknowledge that the state | 
of things respecting ministers salaries is most 
deplorable. They are not what they should be. | 

There is a littleness, a nigg¢ardlinees on the| 


upon with decided disapprohation. Still L. C. 


has stated the sum too low. There are eight 
or ten charches, which givea salary of $600, 
others © 900,—others $400,—others $350,—and 
still others $300, and perhaps avery few $250. 
as ee ek Saati TS. 
From the New York Observer. 
HOW IS THE OBJECT OF PEACE SOCIETIES TO BE 
ACCOMPLISHED? 

We all believe that peace will one day pre- 
vailover the whole earth. God hath prom- 
ised it, and his providence is even now urging 
forwerd this mighty and glorious result. It is 
sure; or the millennium itself is only a dream. 
It must come; or the Bible is a bundle of fic- 
tions. It Musr come: or God is false to his 
own word. If there is faithfulness in his prom- 
ises, Or poWer sulfcient in the arm of his om- 
nipotence, the eventual reign of peace over the 
earth is absolutely certain. 

But How isthis toco,ne? By miracle? The 
age of miracles is past never to return. By 
some special, unparalleled interposition of 
Providence? The Bible gives no promise, no 
intimation of such a thing. By some unheard 
of change in the nature of man, such a change 
as Christinnity itself has never ;roducea? Hu- 
man nature will be the same in tbe millennium 
that, is “ow, with this difference only, that 
its Warkke passions will be brought under the 
restraint of the gospel, and achristiai tized pub- | 
lic sentiment. Will peace then prevaul with- | 
out means? God never accomplishes «my re- 
sult, much iess such an one as this, w-thout 
appropriate weans, ‘They are just as indis,»en- 
sable for the pacification as for the convers.on 
of our world. | 

But wuoshall usethese means? Christians. | 
Are they not God’s chosen co-workers in ac- 
complishing all the purposes of his love to- 
wards a fallen race? It is their instrumentali- 
ty he employs for the conversion of sinners in 
Christian lands; and through their prayers, 
henefactions, and personal labors he designs to 
bring all nations under the saving power of his 
gospel. 
the spread of peace over the earth? 
appointed any other means than the 





| 
| 
| 


cause of humanity, of patriotism, and of God. 
We cannot, then, too much encourage a spirit 
which has taken so strong a hold upon the 
hearts of Christians, and been so conspicuous- 
ly approved of Heaven; a spirit which is des- 
tined to wi len its circumference of desires, and 
prayers, and efforts, till it shall encircle in its 
benevolent embrace, all the intellect, and Jearn- 
ing, and talent, in our world, and achieve their 
consecration to their Creator and Lord. ‘The 
promotion of this object is the design of the fol- 
lowing historical notice. 

DarrmoutH CoLiece was originated in the 
warmest spirit, and established in most eleva- 
ted principles of Christian piety. "The remote 
cause of its organization lies back in the great 
revival of religion which pervaded nearly the 
whole of New England in the year 1740 and 
following: the spirit and principles of a truly 
primitive and apostolic religion were awaken- 
ed and called forth from the grave in which 
they had slept for nearly half'a century, in an 
expansion of views, a warmth of zeal, a self- 
denial, a boldness and enterprise for the glory 
of God and the enlargemewt of Zion, both in 
the bosoms of individuals and churches, such 


; as had not been witnessed since the days of 


Eliot and the Mayhews. ‘The labors and. suc- 
cess of David Brainerd had also an important 
influence in arresting public attention, and cor- 
recting the public sentiment, forcing upon the 
Christian community not only the conviction of 
duty, in respect to efforts for the conversion of 
the Indians, but holding out the most encour- 
aging assurances of a favorable result. Among 
the ministers who caught the spirit of that ex- 
citing day, was the Rev. Fleazer Wheelock, 
of Lebanon, Conn., then young, ardent, clo- 
quent, not only assiduous in discharging the 


duties he owed to his own parish, but extend- 
ing his labors to other and distant congrega- 
tions. 
wards, then residing at Northampton, Mass. is 
so gene Yally understood and justly appreciated, 
On whom else will he then rely for | that we may safely form our estimate of Mr, 
Has he | Wheelock asa Christian and a minister, from 
gospel | the views he entertained. 


The character of the first president Ed- 


In a letter addressed 


RIGHTLY APPLIED to thesubject, orany othereo- | to Mr. Wheelock, in 1741, he writes thus:— 


workers than his own children? 
No others would, or could, use the means ne- 
summation, 
But how shall Christians set themselves at 
work in thiscause? At what point shall they 
begin their labors? Public opinion is the mis- 
tress of the world; and this opinion on the sub- 
ject of war they must, through al! Christendom, 
bring into accordance with the gospel. What 
sustains the kindred practice of duelling in our 
Southern States? Public opinion. What has 
banished this barbarous custom from New Eng- 
land? = Public opinion, Sut is human na- 
ture in Massachusetts essentially different from 
what itis in South Caaolina? By no means; 
but public opinion upholds the custom in one 
case, and frowns upon it in the other with 
unmingled abhorrence. What has abolished 
alchemy, and witeheraft, and knight errantry, 
and trials by ordeal, and persecution by fire and 
sword for religions opinions, and other prac- | 
tices once woven into the texture of society? 
Public sentiment proscribed them and they went 
of course So may it, so must it he 
with war. Put it under the ban of public opin- 
ion through Christendom, and it willere long 4 
die of itself Let all nations rise against it, as 
New England has against duelling; and such 
t public opinion would restrain rulers from the 
savage practice of settling their disputes by 
powder and ball. ‘Phey could easily find ex- | 
pedients enough for this purpose; and, if the 
people would universally demand it, statesmen 
would soon come to employ only pacifie means 
forthe adjustmentofall international ditiiculties, 
Here, then, is the thing to be done. Public + 
opinion through Christendom must first be rev- 
olutionized on this whole subject; and Chris- 
tians are required to use the means necessary 
W hat these means 
are, we have not space now to specify; and 
we reserve this point for a distinet article, 
G. C. B. 
REVIVALSin DARTMOUTILCOLLEGE, 
Historical Sketch of the Revivals of Religion 
Dart th College, Hanover, NV. H. By He 
Wool, Pastor of the Church at Dartmouth Col- 


into disuse, 


to produce such a change. 


| 
in 


| 
i 


The pervading interest which has been awak- 
ened in the Christian community within a few 
! ist years, for the conversion of the young men 
connected with our colleges, is not only an in- | 
dication of an excellent spirit and judicious | 
views in the churches of our land, but is itself | 
both the promise and the earnest of that highes 
hit an l WwW ider range 


of Christian enterprise, | 
to which, we are assured, the piety of the age 
isadvancing. ‘Too long for the glory of the | 
gospel, has the skeptic taunt been heard and | 
endured, that evangelical religion gaims a ere- | 
dence for its doctrines only in the minds of the 
undisciplined and unthinking, and shows its 
converting power only upon the hearts of the 
weak and vulgar. Even good men are not ex- | 
empted from a share inthe guilt of the exis- | 
tence of such an opinion, from the secret suspi- | 
cion they have harbored, that the gospel could 
not reach the class of cultivated minds, through 
the pride, and sufficiency, and skepticism which 
environed them, or from the al sence, the heart- 
lessness, or the feebleness of all efforts for their 
salvation, which that suspicion had induced. 
The humble inmates of the kitchen, the opera- 
tives of the manufacturing village, and the un- 
tutored backwoods-man, over whom supersti- 
tion tyrannizes, are regarded as the hopeful 
subjects of religious conversion, by men who 
are ever renewing the question of their early 
brother in doubt; ** How can these things be?’ 
whilst light, intellect, and cultivation, are 
thought to be so many effective repellencies to 
the fanaticism of orthodox revivals. The 
many and pure refreshings from the presence 
of the Lord, which have visited our colleges, 
and sanctified the most vigorous and cultivated 
intellect, since prayer has been offered and ef- 
fort made for the conversion of the young men | 
they are educating, is a glorious confutation of 
the calumny; the highest cultivation and the 
widest intelligence are found to be no impedi- 
ment to the belief of the doctrines, or obstruc- 
tion to the most signal exhibitions of the power 
of the gospel; the most splendid triumphs it 
has won since the time Peter preached his re- 
vival sermon on the day of pentecost, have 
been seen in those seasons of awful interest, 
when the seriousness of eternity gathered at 
once upon the minds of congregated hundreds | 
of young men, ardent, cultivated, ambitious, 
and the voice of praise and prayer was heard 
ascending from every chamber in college. 
Then have been broken up the purposes of a 
worldly ambition and selfish enterprise; from | 
the fruits of these revivals, our colleges and 
seminaries have been supplied with presidents | 
and professors; our churches with intelligent | 
and earnest ministers of the word, and the | 
heathen world with able and devoted missiona- | 
ries of the cross; the course of thought and 
feeling has been so changed and directed, in 
these institutions thus favored of Heaven, that 


for vears the holy influence has been transmuit- | 


ted from elass to class, in diligence of applica- 


secured the erection of a log cabin, ¢ 


Surely not. | ‘ Another thing that | desire of you is, that you 
would come up hither and help us, both you 
i ° i jand Mr, P a 
cessary to insure this blessed and glorious cou- | and Mr. Pomeroy. 


There has been a revival 
of religion amongst us of late; but your labors 
have been much more remarkably blessed than 
mine; other ministers, as I have heard, have 


shut up their pulpits avrainst you; but here I 
engage you shall find one open. 
send you here with alike blessing. as he has 
sent you to other places; and may your coming 


May God 


be a means of humbling me for my barrenness 
and unprofitableness, and a means of my in- 
struction and enlivening. To want ar opportu- 
nity to concert measures with you for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom and glory of our 
Redeemer.” Commendation like this from 
Jonathan Edwards, whilst it contirms our bigh- 
est opinion of the talents and piety of Mr. 
W hee lock, presents that great man to us, the 
author of the commendation, in the light of 
the artlessness of a child and the meekness of a 
saint, in addition to that peerless reputation he 
has long sustained, as “the Prince of New 
England divines.” Besides his paroch il la- 
bors, Mr. W heelock h id been oceupit ! for 
years in instructing classes of Indian youth, to- 
vether with other young men designed for col- 
lege. As the school increased in numbers, and 
advanced in attainments, and his views enlarg- 
ed in respect to his ultimate objects, he saw the 
necessity of giving his seminary a higher char- 
acter, and larger accommodations, and of se- 
curing for it a wider influence; he wished to 
mould it into an institution, in which all the 
branches of a liberal education could be pur- 
sued, trom the simple elements of a comunen 
school, upto that high finish of professional 
study which should quality the pious young 
men to go forth as accomplished ministers of 
the gospel, and missionaries to the Indians. In 
concurrence with the patrons of the school in 
England, he resolved to obtain a charter em- 
bracing all the powers and privileges of a col- 
lege, and remove the institution to some cen- 
tral point more favorable to its grand object of 
operating upon the Indian race. Hanover was 
eventually selected, to which, in September, 
1770, the president’s fumily repaired in a eur- 
riage, and thirty of his former students on foot, 
pursuing their way for one hundred and seven- 
ty miles over nearly impassable roads, and 
through unbroken forests. The pres dent had 
s he states 
in his ** Narrative,” “without bri without 
glass, and without a nail,” in which he de- 
posited his wife and the female portion of his 


| family, whilst his sons and the students ad- 


dressed themselves to the construction of booths 


and beds made of pine and hemlock boughs ae- 
cording to each one’s taste and skill in this new 
order of architecture. In these sav 

they resided for a month, exposed to the eold, 


and rain, and snow of a season remarkably in- 


clement, and furnished with provisions well 


| consorting with their rude habitations, till about 


the first of November, the president removed 
his farnily into a& one-story framed house, and 
the students entered their rooms in the college 
edifice, which had been roughly and rapidly 
erected, two stories in height and eighty feet in 
length, and a part of which only was comple- 
ted. The 23d day of January, 1771, was ob- 
served as a season of solemn fasting and pray- 
er, after which a church was gathered from 
members of the school, the college, and the 
family, consisting of twenty-seven individuals; 
on which occasion, as the president remarks, 
“they solemnly renewed their oath of allegi- 
ance to Christ, and entire consecration of body 
and soul, and all endowments of both, without 
reserve, to God, for time and eternity. Anda 
solemn and joyful day it was; for they rejoiced, 
many of the Mm at least, as having sworn with 
the whole heart. The Lord make us steadfast 
in his covenant, and enable us by his grace, on 
which alone we depend, to perform unto him 
our vows, and never more suffer among us an 
evil heart of unbelief in departing from the liv- 
ing God, nor any root of bitterness resulting 
from it, to spring up in this seminary, to the 
dishonor of God, or to obstruct the progress of 
true religion in this school of the prophets, to 
the latest posterity.” 

Dr. Wheelock lett his parish in Lebanon, in 
the midst of a revival in the spring of 1769, 
bearing in his bosom a coal which was des- 
tined soon to kindle up a kindred flame in the 
wilderness he had selected for his home. “In 
February, 1769,” he records in his Narrative, 
“there was a special season of the outpouring 
of the Spirit of God upon my people, and also 
upon the school: great numbers in the parish 
and school appeared to be under deep religious 
impressions. The Indian children appeared 
to have a growing concern for their eternal 
salvation: and my hopes were never more 
raised, that I should soon see the good effects 
of it in a number of instances.’ With these 
sentiments in his heart, and these scenes in his 


recollection, he departed for the wilderness of 


New Hampshire, to select the site and erect the 
buildings of his future college. Late inthe fall 
of 1770, he entered his humble dwelling, and 
the students who had followed him, their un- 


adorned! chaml ers, “in whi hh.” as he records, 


tion, a high moral deportment, the formation | “they find the pleasure and the profit of such a 


of worthy designs, and consecration to the ‘solitude; and since the settlement of the affair, 


Jall ure sufficiently engaged in their studies,” 
| But God had better things yet in store for a 
| servant so devoted, both as a seal of appyoba- 
|} tion upon his character and enterprise, and an 
| earnest of future blessings of a similar kind 
| upon the institution he founded. No sooner 
| was order secured after so much toil and con- 
| fusion, and the doors of the college opened for 
| the reception of young men, not more hardy in 
body than resolute in spirit, than the windows 
| of heaven were opened upon the infant school, 
devised from sentiments of humanity and con- 
| secrated to the cause of the Redeemer; and 
; hose appropriate motte would he, ** Through 
him and for him.’ “That which crowns all, 
is the manifest token of the gracious presence 
of God, by a spirit of conviction and consola- 
|} tion. For no sooner were these outward trou- 
bles removed, but there were evident impres- 
| sions upon the minds of a number of my fami- 
| ly and school, which soon beeame universal; 
| insomuch that scareely one remained, who did 
| not feela greater or less degree of it, till the 
whole lump seemed to be leavened by it; and 
| love, peace, satisfaction, contentment and jOY, 
reigned throngh the whole.’ The happy ef- 
fects of this revival are seen in the fact which 
| he records in the same Narrative. “If God 
shall please graciously to continue the same 
influence upou the minds of the students, there 
| will never be need of any other form of gov- 
| ernment [than the paternal] to the end of time, 
nor any other or greater trouble in the matter, 
than only to point out to the students what is 
{right and well pleasing to God, and what is 
not.” "The salutary impressions of this revival 
upon the students and the community, were not 
ofa superficial and transitory nature, bat deep 
and abiding; for in the year 1773, three ycars 
ves the following account of their 
moral condition. ‘The number of my  ser- 
vants for six months past, has generally been 
from thirty to forty, besides those employed at 
the millsand as domestics. The number ot the 
students, dependent and independent, the last 
vear Was about eighty; and the number of my 
family togetherconsequehtly large; and through 
| the pure merey of God, | have been blessed 
witha peace able family ’ lil gent and orde rly 
students, and faithful laborers. I have not 
heard a profane word spoken by one of my 
number, nor have Treason to think there has 
been one spoken for the last three years, 
The year 1775 was distinguished by another 
| season of special religious influence upon the 
college and village. The president had been 
seriously sick, for whose recovery the physi- 
cians recommended a long journey which oe 
cupied about two months, On his return he 
found the institution disordered * by gentlemen 
of profane and inumoral e from 
abroad:” © and traduced,” to use his own line 
g hn, by means of a tew malevolent instru- 
ments, who filled the whole country with shine 
ders and lies; which, after passing through a 
{number of hands, and being confirmed hy sev- 
eral authorities, gained eredit with men of the 
| best characters, though none credible 
| than a Gashmu hath said it.” By dismissing a 
few disorderly students, all returned to their 
former state of quiet a d application, © Most 
of the ve uth.” he adds, seemed to receive such 
conviction of the source of the past ealan ity, 
and the channel and instruments by which it 
had been introduced and arisen to such a 
height, as disposed them in their several class- 
es, and of their own accord, with a general 
unanimity, and in some classes entirely with 


nversation 


tore 


| one heart, by their resolves to set up a standard, 
so far as in them lay, against every thing which 
might lead to such evils in time to come. 
This conduct of the students scemed most di- 
rectly to proceed from a good cause, and has 
been evidentiy attended and followed with the 
blessing of God. And to this God seems to 
have further testified his approbation, by pour- 
ing out the spirit of conviction upon a number 
| of the students of late, which in the judgment 
of charity, has issued in saving effects in a 
number of instances; and [hope in God to see 
| e@idences of the same effectual work in many 
others, which at present seem to have some 
} real conviction of their perishing necessity of 
| the renewing work of the Spirit of grace. 

Hitherto the work has appeared to be very 

genuine, and the fruits of it very good.” 

President Wheelock deceased in the year 

1779, four years after the second revival in the 

college. How many were the subjects of these 

works of grace, cannot at this day be ascer 

tained, nor the number who united with this 

church at these seasons, as the records do not 
| give the dates when the individuals were ‘ud- 
|} ded to the eh reh, whose names are found in 
| the catalogue of its nor have we 
any satisfactory means of ascertaining the pro- 
gress of religion during the remaining period of 
his presidency. The revolutionary war oceur- 
ing at this time, though it did not interrupt the 
operations of the college, beyond doubt divert- 
ed the minds of the students, and dissipated 
that holy influence which for years had hovered 
over the place. 

In the years 1781—2, a revivel oceurred of 
uncommon purity, extent, and power, under 
the ministry of Prof. Ripley, who inherited the 
spirit and followed up the labors of President 
Wheelock. For an necount of it, wo are in- 
debted to the Rev. William Rowland, of 
Exeter. who was at that time a momber of col- 
lege, and preserved among his papers a notice, 
which he wrote at the time end upen the spot, 
from which we make the extract, 
‘About the latter part of November, some 
| happy dawnings of a good work appeared 
| among the young people of this town; they dis- 
| covered a disposition to leave 

ment: 


members; 





following 


cues of merri- 
nd vanity, and to give a listening ear to 
religious instruction, and to meet in conference 
for that purpose. The students of college, uj 

on the expiration of vacation, returned about 
the same time, anumber of whom were ready 
to give their attention to matters of the great 
winds of sever: 
were impressed with a sense of their lost: 

ruined state by nature, and their perishing nece 
of a remedy. The work advanced by slow 
steps, and for several weeks was like a still, 


" 


est importance, Seon the 


small voice, and sometimes appeared se ’ 
to go forward, although }, during this 
time, were hopefully brought into the light and 
hil erty of the Los pe lI: when, shout the first of 
January, it CONVIC- 
tions were very solid, rationel 
animal passion : 
ment to those who fived in the time ¢ 


ireely 


sever 


heean @ alaiwast unive 
{free from 
It was aA motte of astonish. 
| the re- 

formation, forty years #ge, {1742,] to see a 
work so pow erful, and yet so pure. In the 
of Sor 4 days, twenty and upwards 

gained a comfortable hope of their gaod estate, 
A large number of clildren im the town have 
heen j 
school two or three and twenty, which may ap- 
and vet is attested hy eo 
many Witnesses as to render the aceount indis- 
putable, The addition to this church within 
the space of four months, amounts to upwards 
of eighty; in the college and school, { Moor’s 
Indian charity school,] between twenty and 
thirty entertain hope, that they have obtained 
newness of life, and others who previously 
had a hope, have been much aroused and ani 
mated The rulers of the collece have but lit- 
tle to do, by way of government. 
extends to all the towns around us is a greattr 


Compass 


hopeful subjects of the work; in one 


pear almost it credible, 


The work 
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or less degree; upwards of twenty towns have} 
shared in this great mercy, which calls for high | 
acclamations of praise and gratitude to that 
God, who is sovereign in the bestowment of | 
his grace. I have heard of no instance of wild- 
ness, or enthusiasin, or that savored of party 
zeal. In short, the alteration is exceeding 
great; iniquity stops its mouth; vice flees into} 
a corner, and all the air is love. “ ‘This is the 
Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our eyes.” 
The year 1738 was signalized by another sea- 
son of deep and pervading religious interest in 
the college, of the extent of which we have no | 
means of judging, excepting the fact, that four- 
teen were added to the church in one day. ‘This 
occurred under the labors of Prof. Smith. From 
that period till the year 1805, neither the re- 
cords of the church, nor the recollection of in- 
dividuals, furnish us with information of any | 
special religious influence; in the autumn of 
tne above year, under the ministry of Prof. 
Shurtleff, the college and the village were both 
visited by a refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord; nearly twenty of the students and the 
same number of individuals in the village, be- 
came the subjects of renewing grace. For the 
ten succeeding years, though there was noth- 
ing like a powerful and rapid revival, there was 
an abiding influence of the Spirit of God 
through that whole period upon the college and | 
village, resulting every year in from five to 
twelve instances of conversion. ‘The year 
1815 is worthy of enduring remembrance, as a 
year ofthe right hand of the Most High. A 
marked solemnity, as well as uncommon at- 
tendance upon the means of grace, had existed 
during the winter, with such indications of in-| 
terest and feeling in public worship upon the| 
Sabbath, as led the pastor to expect intelligence | 
early in the week of cases of awakening and 
conversion. During the winter, a Saturday 
evening conference had been established for the | 
special benefit of young people, and which was) 
to be conducted by individuals of their own | 
number; this meeting has continued without} 
interruption down to the presenttime. Early! 
in the spring term of that year, three young 
persons, of whom one was a member of college, 
were brought under the power of divine truth | 
and the influence of the Spirit of God; hope | 
dawned upon the soul of the student, of pardon | 
throngh the cross of Christ, upon the last day | 
of the week; with a heart glowing with Joy) 
and gratitude for redeeming mercy, he repaired 
to the social conference on the evening of the 
same day, at which he made a short address, | 
and offered prayer. ‘The effect was instanta-} 
neous and overpowering upon the company | 
present. On the Sabbath morning, the whole | 
congregation in the house of God was found | 
under the same influence which had pervaded 
the Saturday evening conference; the stillness! 
and solemnity were such, that the preacher | 
could hardly recognize his own voice; from; 
that time, the place seemed to be filled with the | 
Holy Spirit, like the house in which the disci- 
ples were assembled on the day of pentecost; 
the whole population nearly were impressed | 
by divine truth, and inquiring the way to Zion; | 
the conviction of the law was so short, as well! 
as pungent, that it could hardly be credited, | 
when any came forward and declared ‘ what! 
God had done for them, and how he had mercy | 
upon them.” So much was the work carried | 
forward apart from human agency, and so rapid 
was the movement, the pastor and church could | 
only *‘stand still, aud see the salvation of God.” 
In the course of the first week, there were more | 
than forty cases of hopeful conversion: and| 
within a month, about sixty students and as 
many of the inhabitants were rejoicing in Christ) 
as all their salvation, and all their desire. 
What adds to the interest of the revival, is the 
fact, there is not known to be one instance of 
apostacy, in all the fruitsof that work of grace. 
hree of the presidents and three of the pro- 
fessors of our colleges, date their hopes as 
Christians, from that pure and powerful revi- 
val. Inthe year 1819, the college enjoyed an-| 
other season of special interest, though of short | 
duration, and limited extent, the result of which |! 
was an accession of sixteen members to the 
church, of whom a part were members of col-| 
lege. An additional visitation of divine grace | 
eccurred in the year 1821. At the close of the | 
spring term, the students had returned to their | 
homes and friends without any unusualinterest | 
on their part in the subject of religion, or any | 
indications from other sources of a revival. It) 
is not easy to conceive the wild rush of emo-| 
tion, when, unapprized of the fact God was | 
there, they entered the chapel upon their re-| 
turn for evening prayers; where instead of the | 
inattention, the indifference, the irreverence .and | 
trifling, there was nothing apart from the presi-| 
dent’s voice, butthe stillness ofthe grave, the fix-| 
edness of statues, and the solemnity of eternity. | 
In a retired chamber, after a season of social | 
prayer, the first note of praise for redeeming mer- | 
cy broke out from the lips of a most amiable and | 
intelligent young man, who forthwith consecra- | 
ted himself to the ministry of the word; two 
others in the same classes, who had been nur- 
tured in the doctrines of Universalism, were 
now reached by divine truth, with a convic- 
tion of such power as seemed to drink up their 
very spirits; the work advancedtill about twen- 
ty of the stadents and eighty of the inhabitants 
became obedient unto the faith. In one of the 
classes, the most favored in this refreshing, the 
practice was begun and continued to their last 
day in college, though it was of more than a 
year’s duration, to sing a stanza from some fa- 
miliar hymn, and offer a short prayer, at the 
close of the morning recitation, at which nearly 
all the members were accustomed to tarry from 
the impulse of their own hearts, The year 
1826 was signalized by the occurrence of a sim 
ilar refreshing from the Sprit of God; about 
forty individuals became connected with this 
ehureh, of whom thirteen were members of 
college, whilst a number larger still united with 
ehurehes in places where they lived. Of the 
thirteen connected here, nine became preach- 
ers of the gospel, of whom one is a president, 
and four professors in different colleges. In 
1831 there was some special interest, and a 
few cases of conversion in the college and 
village. In the spring term of 1834, a revival 
commenced inthe Sabbath School, under the 
faithful instructions of the teachers, a part of 
whom were young gentlemen in college; it ul- 
timately extended to the college and village, re- 
sulting in about one hundred cases of hopeful 
conversion, of which from twenty to twenty- 





five were of students in the academic and med- 
ical departments of the college. It is worthy 
of remark, that for a considerable period not n 
year has passed without some individuals of| 
this latter department becoming wise unto sal- 
vation. 

In accordance with the above statements, 
Dartmouth College has enjoyed no less than 
nine extensive revivals of religion in the period 
of sixty-five years, besides intervening seasons 
of more or less interest. ‘The church was or- 
ganized January, 1771, consisting of twenty- 
seven members; two hundred and sixty-four 
had been connected with the original church, | 
when, in 1805, for convenience in attending) 
public worship, a separation was made and a 
new church organized; eight hundred and fifty 
members have been connected with the two 
churches whose common stock was planted by | 
Dr. Wheelock sixty-five years ago. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one that deserves 
to be made known and understood, that not an 
individual of another denomination has been 
received into the Congregational church at} 
Hanover in the period of sixty five years since | 
it was organized; though so much religious in-| 
terest has been felt at Dartmouth College from | 
the time of its establishment, it has not been | 
directed in a sectarian channel; though un-! 
ceasing prayer has been offered and Christian | 
efforts made for the conversion of the young! 
men who come to prosecute their edueation| 


here, it has been, not to make them the bigots! 





| 


of a party, but the disciples of Christ; it has 
been thought sufficient glory to enlist them in- 
to the host of God’s elect, without prescribing 
the badge they should wear. ‘Thus has it 
been, thus may it ever be. 

It may be a matter of gratification and curi- 
osity, to know who have become ministers of 
the gospel since their connection with the 
church at Dartmouth college, the most of whom 
were fruits of the revivals we have noticed; 
the catalogue, more than any argument, will 
evince the importance of these seasons of di- 
vine influence, both to the interests of learn- 
ing and religion. Prof. Sylvanus Ripley, Ozi- 
as Silsby, Prof. John Smith, Ambrose Porter, 
Jacob Wood, Jacob Cram, Samuel Sargent, 
Nahum Sargent, Christopher Paige, John 
Wilder, Joseph Langdon, Amos Chase, Elijah 
Brainerd, John Sawyer, Joseph Blodgett, Eli- 
jah Kellogg, Nathan Church, Benjamin Chap- 
man, Mase Shepard, Noah Miles, William 
F. Rowland, Thomas Grosse, David Porter, 
D. D. Heury A. Rowland, Jonathan Strong, 
D. D. Reed Paige, Timothy Dickinson, Ethan 
Osborn, Azel Washburn, Josiah Carpenter, 
Elijah Parish, D. D. Ashael Huntington, Gor- 
don Dorrance, Alvan Hyde, D. D. Ariel Par- 
ish, Elijah Lyman, John Webber, Samuel 
Hidden, John Fisk, Eliphalet Gillet, D. D. 
Seth Williston, Joel Baker, Asa McFarland, 
D. D. David Hardy, Tilton Eastman, Sebas- 
tian Cabot, James Woodward, Jeremiah Noyes, 
Mighill Blood, Asahel Stone, Joseph Richard- 
son, John Dutton, Thomas A. Merrill, Samuel 
Bascom, Henry Colman, Asa Rand, Charles 


their friends and neighbors one by one to the | 
Saviour, are, by His blessing whe has appoint- 
ed them, capable of accomplishing wonders 
never yet witnessed since the first outpouring 
of the Spirit under the gospel? 

Reader, what are you doing?—Fel, Int. 


There are at present, within the yarrow cir- 
cle of our acquaintance in this Stat, eight or 
ten places visited with a refreshing from the 
pean of the Lord. It seems as though the 

,ord were about to do great things for us. In 
view of present indications of the divine favor, 
it becomes every professed Chrisian to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord.—tb. 


State or Reticron.—In differeat parts of 
the country, there appears to be an increasing 
interest in religion. In several esses in this 
State, this interest might, perhaps, le properly 
called a revival;—but at present it is vot thought 
proper to mention particulars. If ndications 
do not disappoint, it may be hoped that this 
will be a year ‘ofthe right hand of the Most 
High.’—Ct. Obs. 


We lately received a letter from a clergy- 
man, who was for several years pastor of a 
church in Maine, but has now a charge in an- 
other State, from which we copy an extract. 
It will be gratifying to our readers, in conse- 





quence of the deep interest which it manifests 
in the religious prosperity of our community, 
as well as for the animating intelligence which 
it communicates. We omit name and place, 
because we publish without express authority; 





Johnson, Silas Blaidsdell, Warren Day, Eben- 
ezer Everett, Absalom Peters, D. D. Joseph 
B. Felt, James R. Wheelock, John Boardman, 
Abel Caldwell, Prof. Charles B. Hadduck, 
Prof. Joseph Torrey, Pres. John Wheeler, 
Prof. James Marsh, Prof. Nathan W. Fiske, 
Cyrus P. Grosvenor, Thomas W. Duncan, 
Elijah Demond, Asa Mead, Moses Chase, 
Marshall Southard, Prof. George Bush, George 
Richardson, Aaron Foster, John Millot Ellis, 
Jonathan Ward, Roswell Tenney, Spafford D. 
Jewett, Isaac Hosford, Pres. Benjamin Laba- 
ree, Prof. Clement Long, Prof. Milo P. Jewett, 
Prof. Jarvis Gregg, James W. Woodward, 


George H. Woodward, Prof. Alpheus Crosby, | 


Peter P.Qosunkarhine, an Indian recently or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Champlain. ‘To- 
tal, 95. 

Of these some have fallen asleep, after having 
served their generation according to the will of 
God, one of whom was the judicious and inde- 
fatigable Dr. Alvan Hyde, of Lee, Mass. who 


his own church as the fruits of the divine bless- 
ing upon his labors; whilst others, in different 
spheres and at distant posts, are honoring their 


college, promoting the interest of education and | 
learning; or conducting to eternal glory, a | 


great throng of redeemed sinners. 


In closing this narrative, a crowd of interest- | sequence, numbers among the impenitent have 


- | been awakened and hopefully converted to 
plating not only the adaptation, but the possi- | . 


ing reflections rush upon the mind, in conteim- 


bility ofa direct and successful application of 
the gospel to the understandings and conscien- 
ces of educated young men; in respect to the 
happy influence of a deep, earnest piety, as an 
aid to discipline and government in institutions 


of learving; in respect to religion, as a means | 


of the most perfect intellectual, as well as mor- | jittle boy of eight years old and the 


al development; in respect to the duty of those 
Christian men and Christian ministers, to whom 
the instruction in our colleges is committed, to 


make direct personal efforts for the conversion | 


and salvation of their pupils; in respect to the 
relation between revivals of religion in colle- 
ges and the evangelizing of the world: and in 


respect to the measure of interest this object | 


should receive in the affections and prayers of 


the people of God; but we have only time to | 


record “the last will and testament” of the 
pious, the heoric, the eloquent founder of Dart- 
mouth College, as it is found in one of bis last 
* Narratives,” with our most earnest supplica- 
tion to Heaven, that his purposes and hopes 
and prayers may be realized, in respect to the 
Institution he loved so well, and for which he 
did and endured so much. “It is my purpose, 
by the grace of God, to leave nothing undone 
within my power which is suitable to be done, 
that this school of the prophets may be and 
long continue to be a pure fountain. And Ido 
with my whole heart will this my purpose to 
my successors in the presidency of this semina- 
ry lo the latest posterity, and itis my last will 
never to be revoked; and to God I commit it; 
and my only hope and confidence for the exe- 


cution of it are im Him alone, who has alrea- | 


dy done great things for it, and does still own 
it, as his cause; and blessed be his name, that 


every present member of it, as well as great | 


numbers abroad, I trust, do join their hearty 
Amen with me.”’—Jour. of simer. Edu. Soc. 





University of Virginia.—T he following isan 
extractot a letter from the Rev. Wim. S. White, 
of Charlottesville, to the Editor. It affords us 


great pleasure to record a testimonial of this | 


kind, respecting the worth of the Faculty, and 
the character sustained by the students, of this 
institution. May it ever be an honor and one 
of the brightest ornaments of old Virginia. 

“Tam highly gratified with the acquaintance 
[have formed with that institution [the Uni- 
versity al The public, especially ata distance, 
are sadly mistaken in many of their views re- 
specting it.—The discipline exercised is both 
wise and energetic.—The Faculty, generally, 
are men of first rate attainments.—We have 
been accustomed to hear a good deal about the 
infidelity, which lurks through these splendid 
halls and beautiful walks. There never was a 
more unjustifiable slander. I speak advisedly 
when I say, there are few, if any, literary in- 
stitutions in our land, in which there exists a 
sounder morality or a more profound respect 
for the claims of Christianity. If infidel prin- 
ples exist in any mind there, they live so quiet 
and inactive a life, asto do no harm to any 
body, except to the individual who cherishes 
them. I could state a multitude of facts in con- 
firmation of these remarks, if I had time or did 
it seem necessary. I trust I shall live to see 
the day when my own sons shall enjoy the ad- 
vantages so richly furnished in this University 
of my native state. IT learn through many 
sources, that the Sabbath School taught in the 
Rotunda, is well sustained, and the public wor- 
ship of God well attended.—S. R. T' 


Tel. 





REVIVALS, 

Prosrects in New Excuanp.—Prospects of 
what? Ask yourself, reader, what is it that is 
most needed in New England at this time? 

Vhat is it that is most needed in all our cities, 
towns, villages, schools and colleges? If you 
are a church member,—what is most needed in 
your church? If you are a pastor, what is 
most needed in your parish? 

From many indications which it is our priv- 
ilege to witness, and of which we are permit- 
ted to hear, in various quarters, we gather 
some encouragement. There is a hopeful ap- 
pearance of inquiry, of humility, of new re- 
pentance, on the part of the pastors and church- 
es. ‘The inquiry seems to be, what ought we 
to do more than we are doing for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God? Pastors and 
churches seem to feel that they must them- 
selves, without waiting any longer for impulse 
or excitement to come from abroad, look to 
God for help, and rise to a higher standard of 
habitual communion with him, and of habitual 
effort to do good to the souls of the impenitent 
and dying. 

Is there not to be in this year 1837, through- 
out New England, throughout the land. a new 
manifestation of the glory of the gospel and of 
the power of the Holy Spirit? Is not this year 
to show that the Sabbath, the church, the 
preaching of the gospel, the efforts of parents 
and housebolders in their families, and the di- 


though we are confident we shall escape cen- 
sure for taking this liberty with a paragraph so 
well adapted to do good and impart happiness. 

** | have been much interested in the notices 
given in the Mirror of late, respecting revivals 
and the encouraging appearances in some parts 
of Maine; and I shall be disappointed if the re- 
ligious aspect of the churches in your State, 
does not become more and more cheering every 
week. The season of the year is favorable, 
and the descent of the Spirit’s influence, to 




















awaken, to convert, to sanctify and save, is 
felt to be greatly needed. Many of the friends 
of Zion among you are resolving, as | trust, 
that ‘‘for her sake they will not hold their 
peace and for Jerusalem’s sake they will not 
rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as 
brightness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp 





| of duty. 


that burneth,”’ I have the happiness to say 
that God is considerably reviving his work in 
this place, among the people of my charge. It 
is now between two and three months since a 


" | portion of the church become anxious for sin- 
gathered more than seven hundred souls into | 


ners, and were disposed to humble themselves 
before God for their past coldness and neglect 

Now many Christians among us, per- 
haps a majority of them, are aroused ina good 
degree to their responsibilities, possess a more 
fervent spirit of prayer than they had done, 


and seem willing to do their duty.’ As a con- 


et ene: 
dissolved by the revolution which the French armies | 
effected in Holland, has not been re-established. In- 
stead of it, the state, since 1813, protects all the de- | 
nominations which were then in existence in the king- 
dom, and pays the salaries of their ministers. 
denominations are as follows: 

1. The Dutch Reformed (formerly the exclusively 
favored sect.) 


These 


parish churches, and its mimsters receive, it is said, 


a somewhat larger stipend from the treasury and other | 


sources than the others. ‘There are about 1,250 con- 
gregations belonging to this denomination, and 1,238 
ininisters. 
that a million and a half of souls, or more than half 
of the entire population of the kingdom, belong to this 
church or are connected with it as hearers. 

2. Lutherans.—This body has not more than 59 
or 60 churches. 

3. Remonstrants—Arminians. They have 30 or 
40 places of worship, 

4. Mennonites, or Baptists. These are very few 
in number, and being richly endowed, do not gener- 
ally accept aid from the government. 

Besides the above mentioned four denominations of 
Dutch Protestants, there are a few congregations of 
the French Protestant Reformed church, two or three 
of Scotch Presbyterians,‘and about as many of Eng- 
lish Episcopolians. ‘The pastors of all these churches 
also receive their salaries from the Dutch government. 

There are also said to be nearly 500 Roman Cath- 
olic churches in Holland, and more than 50 Jewish 
synagogues. The Jews are very numerous in Hol- 
land, there being no less than 22,000 of them in Am- 
sterdam, and seven synagogues. They generally oc- 
cupy separate quarters of cities and towns where 
they dwell, and are not allowed to dwell in the parts 
occupied by the other citizens, unless they pay liber- 
ally for it. 

I have already stated that the Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed churches, which was convened by order of 
the king in 1816, altered the formula of subscription 
which had for a long time been maintained in that 
church. ‘This alteration unquestionably facilitated the 


Its 
tendency to produce this effect was seen at the time 


entrance of unsound men into the sacred desk. 


that it was made, and was strenuously though vainly 
resisted by those in the church who still adhered, (and 
their number was considerable) to the soundness of 
Sub- 
sequent facts have demonstrated that their fears were 
well founded. 


faith which formerly characterized that church, 
There is every reason for believing 


has been steadily becommg more and more unsound 





God—and others we know not how many are 
inquiring, ‘* What they must do to be saved.” 


| Among these are persons of the first respecta- 
j bility and influence-—the aged-—the middle 


aged—and the young—males and females—and 


those of almost every age 


\ ge and description. In 
our Inquiry meeting are seen, side by side, the 
man of al- 
Permit me earnestly to solicit 


most seventy. 
an Interest in your prayers and the prayers ofany 


Christian friends to whom you may at any time | 


and inany way communicate the above facts, 
that God willearry on his work here with increas- 
ing power and glory.””—Chr. Mirror. 





BOSTON RECORDER. 
Friday, Feb. 10, 1837. 


ANNUAL CONCERT OF PRAYER 
FOR COLLEGES. 
We hepe pastors and churches will make due pre- 
paration for holding this 
Tuurspay of this month. 


Concert on the Last 


proach, we have reserved to this tinie, and lay before 


our readers this week, an account of the Revivals of 


religion in Dartmouth College, from its foundation. 


Like other first rate articles, it is good in proportion 
to its length. 


’ . om 
The friends of Colleges should remember, that the 


observance of this Concert has,almost if quite uniform. | 


ly, been speedily followed by the manifest gift of the 
blessing sought in prayer. “The state of the churches, 
as indicated in our paper for some weeks past, en- 


courages the hope that they are, ina good degree, 


of the Hely Spirit on our seminaries of learning this 


year. Christian reader, let it not fail through your 
neglect. 


STATE OF THE CHURCHES, 


Verbal reports, which we are not authorized to pub- | 


| lish, continue to be as favorable as at any former 


time during the season. The extracts from papers in 


| Connecticut and Maine show that the improvement 


is extensive. 

Notwithstanding some appearances which are fore- 
ed into existence by extra effort in a few places, we 
believe that there is in the churches a growing atten- 
tion to religion; to that which js truly spiritual; to 
that in which real piety consists. The most extensive 
and minute inquiries in our power, confirm our hope 
that the present reviving will be unusually pure, per- 
manent, and benignant in its influence. ‘The light, 
however, is not breaking in upon us as when the 
clouds are driven away at once by a farious gale. 


** His going forth is prepared as the morning.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
HOLLAND. 
Paris, November 18, 1836. 

In my last two letters, I gave you a general notice 
of the history of the church in Holland until the ex- 
pulsion of the French from that country, and the re- 
establishment of the prince of Orange, who has, from 
that event, taken the name of the king of the Nether- 
lands. This took place in 1814, or rather I may say 
in the latter part of 1813, and was fully confirmed by 
the treaties of Vienna and Paris in 1815. Before I 
go farther, I will state a few things which ought to be 
mentioned before I come to some of the important 
details which are to be given, and may as well be 
stated here us any where else. : 

I. Although the government of Holland is, in many 
particulars, very much like that of England, yet the 
power of the king is much greater than that of the 
monarch of the latter country. His influence in the 
church is also very considerable, by means of the pat- 
ronage which he wields. 

II. Although many of the changes which were in- 
troduced into Holland during the prevalence of the 
French influence were done away upon the revolution 
of 1813 and the restoration of the house of Orange, 
yet others have been permitted to remain. Among 
the latter is the code civil, called commonly the code 
Napoleon. This code, with some amendments, is 
still the code of Holland. And it will be seen in the 
sequel, that the samme 291—94 articles in the penal 
part of that code, which give so much trouble to the 
friends of evangelical effort in France, are found to be 
equally effective in Holland to restrain the efforts of 
those who are striving to promote the religion of the 
gospel. 

Il. 1 have already stated that the union of church 





rect efforts of individual Christians to bring 





As appropriate to its ap- | 


in doctrine. A large portion of the pastors, it is fear- 


ed, are not converted men. It is not believed that 


they have become, to any great extent, Socinian; but 


| are rather like many in the established church of Eng- 
} 


land, without any settled doctrinal opinions, and des- 
titute of a saving change of heart. Their preaching 
| is little more than the reading or delivery of moral 
| essays which have little or nothing for the heart. 
| This, I apprehend, is the character of a great deal of 
| the preaching in the Dutch Reformed churches in 
Holland. There are, however, not a few who preach 
the gospel faithfully. Still, the vast majority of the 
| preachers are, I fear, not spiritual and devoted men, 
| and the multitudes of people who attend their minis- 
trations are not fed with the word of life. And here 
I may remark, in passing, that the people of Holland 
} are still, to a great extent, a church-going people It 
is interesting to see their large churches well filled, 
several times, every Sabbath. This is particularly the 
ease where the pastors have any thing like the spirit 
| « f life in their preaching. 
| 1 way mention another tact, which is indicative of 
the decline of sound doctrine and fervent piety in the 
Dutch Reformed church 


made, a number of years ago, in the book of psalins 


It is the change which was 


and hymns which was formerly used. This was 


done for the purpose, as was asserted, of improving 


this part of divine service. But, in reality, the object, 


as itis believed, was to render the psalmody less 
| evangelical. This has been a source of grievous 
} 


complaint on the part of the faithful in that church 

And some of the recent difficulties which have occur- 
| red, have arisen from the refusal of some evangelical 
| 


| Christians to sing the psalins and hytons which have 


prepared to offer aceeptable prayer for the outpouring | been introduced into the charches, under the name of 


an improvement of those which were formerly used. 
Whilst pure religion has been unquestionably de- 
clining in the Duteh Reformed church, I fear that it 
said to have been 


cannot be in a more prospereus 


| state in the other and minor branches of the Dutch 
Zion. 
are now sound in the faith,—lI mean in the fundamen- 


Of the Mennonites, I fear, the 


Of the Remoustrants, it is believed that few 


} 
| 
tal articles of faith. 
proportion is not great who are decidedly evangelical. 
A considerable number of the Lutherans are believed 
| to be neologists; whilst there are some who hold the 
| truth as itis in Jesus. I fear that it cannot be said 
that the majority of the few French ministers are 


Yet there 


sound. are some excellent men among 


| them. One of these is the Rev. Mr. Secretan at the 
Hague,who preaches to a large and flourishing church, 
and who is a faithful and able minister of the gospel. 
Of the some six or e'ght English and Scotch ministers 
who are in Holland, I cannot speak confidently. It 
is believed that they are perhaps all Orthodox, though 


some of them are not sufficiently zealous. Iam, &e. 


DR. PORTER AND DR, BEECHER, 

The publication of Dr. Porter's letter to Dr. Beech- 
er, by the Presbyterian, is an act which evidently 
needs defending. ‘The Editor of the Presbyterian, in 
course before any complaint was made, attempted to 
prove that there was no breach of confidence in what 
he was doing; which shows that he thought sach an 
argument necessary. The Hartford Watchman has 
filled, we should think, near half a dozen columns with 
attempts to justify the publication; from which we 
may judge how much effort the Editors of the Watch- 
man suppose to be needed for that purpose. 

The 


the Rev. Lyman Matthews, who is preparing a Me- 


Watchman of Feb. 4, contains a letter from 


moir of Dr. Porter, in which he says, speaking of a 
letter which he had written:— 

It is true I said in this communication—** I have 
assigned the letter a place in the memoir;’’ but you 
cannot fail to perceive that the remark is connected 
with such expressions of doubt, as plainly show that I 
was undecided in regard to its publication. I cannot 
say, indeed, that I was undecided in regard to every 
part of the letter; for it contains some expressions, 
the impropriety of publishing which appeared so ob- 
vious, that I could not hesitate what ought to be my 
decision respecting them. I considered the whole 
matter maturely, and was led to the determination to 
suppress it; because, after the reception of the letters 
referred to in the foregoing communication, I found 
that from them and other sources, an equally fall and 
clear expression of Di. Porter’s views of ‘* N. Haven 
speculations ’’ could be gathered, and might thus be 
presented to the community, unattended, for the 
most part, by the personalities contained in the letter 
to Dr. Beeeher. * * * 

To speak my whole view, gentlemen, I am certain 
that Dr. Porter would never have permitted his letter 
to Dr. Beecher to have appeared before the public, in 
its present form. Is it said he read it to others, and 





and state, which existed until 1795, and which was 


even permitted copies of it to be taken? He read it to 


| female friend. 


| cease. 
| Dr. Porter gave the letter in charge to a friend, is 


This denomination still retains the | 


It is estimated by the best authorities, | 


that the ministry of that most important denomination | 


the very paper which contained the letter, and of | 


a few intimate, confidential, Christian friends. His} 
permission that a copy, (only one copy) should be 
taken, was reluctantly given near the close of his life, | 
at the earnest solicitation of Mrs. Porter in behalf of a’ 
Another copy, it is true, was taken 

| by Mrs. P.’s permission, soon after her husbands de-) 
| The intimation, that in near prospect of death, 


wholly erroneous. 

This sweeps away nearly the whole ground of the 
defence, and undermines the rest of it. 
The Presbyterian informs us that Dr. Beecher’s an- 
| swer to Dr. Porter is to appear in the next number of 
| that paper, 





| HOW TO UNDERSTAND A NEWSPAPER. 
The following paragraphs, in their connection, teach 
ja lesson in morals, which is greatly needed by very 
| many good men;—for we believe they are really good | 
| men, notwithstanding some monstrous faults. The| 


| first appeared, just as we print it, among the * Do-| 
| mestic *? news in the Vermont Chronicle of Jan. 5:— | 
| ASournern Convention. The tremendous 
| disquisition of Gov. MeDuttie, republished in the! 
| Whig of yesterday, on the insolence and renewed | 
} machinations of the Abolitionists, is understood to | 
have made a strong impression in this community, 
| and will produce it generally. His proposition that 
their permitted interference with Southern rights would 
| be just cause of war in the case of a foreign nation, 
| and is just cause for separation from the confedera- | 
| cy, is impregnably fortified by international law, the | 
| law of self-defence, and the dictates of right reason. | 
It is a question of pure policy and expediency when | 
| the Southern States will have recourse to the measure, 
or if at all. None are ready, we presume, for the 
step now, All are willing to suffer longer, in the 
| hope that their operations will be arrested by the leg- 
| islative power of the States in which they are embo- 
| died. ‘That they themselves will ever cease their ma- 
chinations, none can hope or believe. Their ranks 
manifest new life and spirit since the election of a 
President who proclaims the constitutionality of their 
first design, that of abolition in the District. ‘Their 
societies are multiplying. They are organizing in 
form in Pennsylvania, where they will rapidly prose- 
lyte, from the prevalence of Quakers and Dunkards. | 
And they announce solemnly their resolution never to 
stop * UNTIL SLAVEHOLDING SHALL BE SY- 
NONIMOUS WITH ROBBERY LN PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION, As IT IS IN FACT.” 
Disguise it as we may attempt to do from ourselves, 
these manifestations ought to inspire the justest fore- 
| bodings and apprehensions, 


The danger cannot be 
estimated too highly, nor guarded against too prompt- 
ly and vigilantly. It is as evident as the day that the 
perseverance of the Abolitionists in their schemes 
MUST, sooner or later, dissolve the Union. Entight- 
ened opinion at the North is as well satistied of the 
fact as at the South; yet we see the Northern Legis- 
latures doing nothing to arrest the mischief. 
[Kichmond lihigz 

What next follows is from the Vermont ‘Telegraph, 
still conducted, we suppose, by Rey. Orson 8. Mur- 
ray, a Baptist minister:— 


The following furious, fiery farrago, from a shame- 
less defender of robbery and plunder, is copied into 
the Vermont Chronicle without note or comment.— 
From the emphasizing, as weil as from the pro-slave- 
ry sentiments and violent spirit towards abolition, no- 
torious of that print, we are led irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that the design of the editors in copying the 
article was to swell the frantic uproar, the insane, 
murderous clamor, against abolitionists. And have 
these editors exhausted their own resources, that they 
must needs now draw upon the fountain head of in- 
humanity and unchristianity ? 

This was copied into the Chronicle of Jan. 19, with 
the following comment: — 


The article referred to is that headed ** A Southern 
Convention’? on the 3d page of the Chronicle of the 
We copied it, verbatin et literatin, with 
all the ** emphasizing,’ from the Vew York Evan- 
gelist, where we found it, ** without note or com- 
ment,”’ just as it stands in our own paper. In the 
next edition of the above courteous paragraph, there- 
fore, the Editor of the Telegraph will please insert 
**New York Evangelist ’’ in the place of ** Vermont 
Chronicle”? The Evangelist, being of the same faith 
with the Telegraph on this subject, will of course take 
it all kindly, as the most charitable, brotherly, and 
proper language, that can be.—The Editor will do his 
readers the justice to let them know that we deserve 
no other credit in this case than that of following the 
lead of the Evangelist 


Sth instant 


He will please accept our as- 
surances, however, that we duly appreciate the feel- 
ings and motives which led hun to place our name in 
the above connection. 

This placed the Editor of the Telegraph in rather 
an uncomfortable sitnation. He could do no Jess than 
write thas:— 


*SouTHERN ConventTion.”? The editors of 
the Yrmont Chronicle declare that the article under 
this head which we copied from their paper, was by 
them copied from the New York Evangelist 


Very 
well. 


But the editors of the Chronicle do not deny 
that their object in publishing the article was to strength- 
en prejudice against abolition. 

Yo this, the Chronicle, of Feb. 2, gives the follow- 
ing reply:— 

When we wrote the paragraph to which the above 
refers, the analogy between different kinds of newspa- 
per articles and different species of animals did not 
occur to us. Articles relating in any way to slavery, 

As 
the color of those animals is said to change when they 
piss from the grey trunk to the green leaves of a tree, 
—assuming the hue of the objects they touch; so the 
meaning, spirit and object of these paragraphs depend 
entirely on the paper in which they appear. What is 

| the essence of truth, and justice, and brotherly love, | 


for instance, are the chaumelions of new spapers. 


| in the Evangelist, becomes full of all abominations the 
| moment it appears in the Vermont Chronicle. ‘This 
change of meaning must depend on the paper, and not 
jon the reader; because to suppose the latter would be 
| to impute something wrong to the intellectual or moral 
vision of the ‘Telegraph,—which can by no means be 
allowed. 

To be serious. We do deny what the Telegraph 
imputes to us; and we also deny the right of the Edi- 
tor of the Telegraph, or any other man, either as a 
gentleman or a Christian, or as a man in eivilized so- 
ciety, to impute to the Chronicle any other motives in 
such a case than he would impute to the Evangelist 

| The practice of which this is a specimen is equally 
| inconsistent with the ordinary civilities of life and with 
Christian charity. Tt is among the worst phenomena 
| of the American press. It is of a class with the most 
degrading tricks of political partizanship. It injures 
the moral sense of all who have fellowship with it; 
and is at war with all that is manly, and gentlemanly, 
and Christian, in the intercourse of those whose opin- 
ions happen to differ on any subject whatever. 

Again, we deny the nght of the Editor of the Tele-| 
graph, in any character that can properly be assumed 
in civilized life, to neglect, as he has done,—after 
reading our statement made two weeks ago,—to do 
us the justice of a full acquittal before his readers, and 
to persist in imputing to us such a motive, W ithout the 
least particle of evidence and on mere suspicion We 
deny his right asa man, to neglect making a full and 
frank acknowledgement of error in such a case; and 
we assert that obedience to the dictates of an enlight- 
ened conscience would infallibly produce such an ac- 
knowledgement; and that a Christian Editor is the last 
man in the world who ought to be destitute of the 
moral courage and the candor always to obey those 
dictates. ‘l'o acknowlege an error, when committed, 
promptly and in the full extent of it, is among the first 
of editorial duties; and is the proper test of editorial 
manliness and moral courage. 

We copy these passages, for the sake, not of show- 
ing how completely our brethren at Windsor have 
*«used up’’ poor Mr. Murray, but of furnishing many 
good people in this commonwealth, and elsewhere ,— 
some of whom are editors,—with a murror, in which 
they may see their own faces. ‘There are some other 


s chamelion-like as 


subjects, articles on which are a 
articles on slavery 
und then treating 


belonged to an 


This practice of forming a party, 





a man who does not join it as if he 
opposite party, and that without his consent, and then) 
ascribing party motives to him for every thing he says’ 


ee 


and does, is very natural. {f the force that 
them together be the same, it is all one, 


run your head against a post, or the p 


b i 38 
Whether u 
Ost runs aga 

your head; and on the same principle, 


the man wy 
whom you are unreasonably angry, 


always 
to be a very ill-tempered fellow, and th 


e man w 
you oppose with purty virulence, appea 


8 to be 


ulent partizan. You may, therefore, most 


y be. 
But you 
What 

of g 

or for any other purpose, or without any reg 
holder’s purpose,—such conduct is si) 


lieve your own misrepresentations of him 
treatment is none the less unjust for that. 


may be said of slaveholding ‘ for the sake 


1+ 
Wdtor 


oA Sin W 
repentance, if genuine and thorough, would 
immediately. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
“Tue CuHristiAn MEssencer, wid R: 
ry of Religiors, Political and General Inte live 
for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick,” is tho ys 
of a good looking quarto paper, commenced at}! 
fax, Jan. 6, 
The * Journal of the American T% 
Union” is a huge octavo monthly paper, cor * a 
at Philadelphia, Jan. 1. 


It is of no sect. 


It is intended to be the | 

ing ‘Temperance paper for the western heimisphey, 
ph 

perhaps, for the world. 


We like the first numb 
well, 


Extracts from the Note Book of Mr. Percival I 
Illustrated by Sketches from his Portfolio. Bos 
Torrey & Blair, 1837. pp. 180, 18ino. 


Very good doctrine, very funnily illustrated a 
enforced. We do think, however, that, the « 
being what it is, it would have been better to have 
made it a mere illustration of the inconvenience 


absurdity of pig-headedness. The piggery, the fu 
and the sacredness do not harmonize well with ¢ 


other. 


The House 1 live in; or The Human Body. Vor 
use of Families and Schools. Uy William A. Al 
Author of the Young Mother and Young Man's 
Guide, and Editor of the Library of Health and the 
Annals of Education. Second Edition, enlarged 
soston, Light & Stearns, 1837. pp. 246, Léimo 
This valuable work is made still more valuable by 

the enlargement. 

The Religious Magazine and Family 
Conducted by Prof. EB. A. Andrews. 
S. Jordan. 


Owing to circumstances which the Messrs. Aj 


Miscellay 
Boston, W 


could not control, they were never able to give s 
personal attention to this work as they at first intend. 
ed. 


that we think it decidedly improved since Prof 


It is no disparagement to them, therefore, to ¢ 


drews has had the editorial charge of it; espec 


banly 
its former conductors still contribute to it us they « 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 

At the adjourned meeting of the Overseers of Huor- 
vard University holden on Thursday last, the nor 
nation of Joho A. Lowell, Esq. as member ot 
Board of Corporation in place of Hon, Francis ( 
Gray, was unanimously confirmed. As was 
choice of John Ware, M. D. as Hersey Protoss: 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine, in place of James 
Jackson, M. D. resigned. 

The Rev. Joseph Field, of Weston, Mass. » 
elected a member of the Board of Overseers th 
place of Rev. Thaddeus M. Harris, D. D. who hus 
resigned his Pastoral Charge.—Daily Advertize 

Shall 


chance? 


we write the 


Shall we prove that this uniform, iny 


an essay on uniformity 0 


ble practice, of electing Unitarians only, has no caus: 
Shall we demonstrate that it is not the result of 


sign, but merely—happens so ? 


Our premises 
be, the entire absence of sectarianisin,—which, w 
are abundantly told, has no influence at Harvard 
and the insuiliciency of all other causes to prod 
such an effect. 

EXTENT OF DIVINE POWER, 

Our principal ditheulty in understanding Mr. ‘Ty 
was found in the following paragraph: He had said 
the Divine power,— 

* The reason why certain things cannot be done 
correctly stated in the first paragraph of the eatra 
Itis, not the want of power in him to do them, but 
the want of possibility in them to be done. It is be- 
cause there are no such things—no such acts, eit! 
real or possible. They are not even imaginable 
words which are used to express them, are w 
Without meaning.’’ 

We ask Mr. ‘Tracy, if the true reason whiy a th 
is not done, is because ** there are no such things 
—* no such acts, either real or possible 
or not even imaginable 7’? In the first extract 
remarks, he assigns another reason why things 
not done than their non existence, and that is, * 
power is invariably regulated by wisdom, just 
merey.”’ the first is 
It is true, it is the « 
of these perfections that is *tregulated ** or ** linuted, 
rather than the perfections themselves, which 
must be from their very nature, absolutely ii 
ble.—.Maine Wesle yan Journal. 

We think we see how the misapprehension 


We 


be done ”’ 


(nds 


The last reason is a true one; 
in the disputable cases. 


It was from our use of the word * certain.” 
not mean to include in it, a// the things that 
done, but only ‘certain’? of them; ‘* making 
hills,’’ for instsnce, ** without a valley between then 
or, in the moral world, giving the attribute of free: 
and at the same time withholding it from the 
person, in the same respect. 

The remark of the Journal, that it is only tl 
cise of any of the divine perfections, and not the per- 
fections themselves, which can be suid to be **hinitet 


is Wuportant. 


Evver Ray Porrer, a Baptist minister, a lew 
days since, sent a singular letter to his chur 
Pawtucket, R. 1. containing an acknowledgment | 
he had held illicit intercourse with a church s 
and that she would soon bring into existences 
proof of her shame and his guilt! The 
Chronicle remarks—** Our citizens might well shu 


Pawtuel 


der at this piece of intelligence, for this is the sec’ 
offence perpetrated by a clergyman in our village in 
few months.”’ 

The 


Barnabus 


We copy this from the Traveller othe 


. ' 
** clergyman”? referred to, is doubtless 
Phinney. 
} ' 
We had occasion, some time since, to mention vl 
reform 


Phinney’s labors in the cause of ** moral 


by which mention we brought upon our own he 
not a little of sophistical reasoning and testimony 
atall to the purpose, apparently intends d t 
people believe that we had been guilty of a mal 
lie All that we said, however, and more, ts cap? 
ble of conclusive proof. His remarks before the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts, at its last sess 
Dorchester, are remembered. 

Ray Potter has been the Editor of something ¢ 
sad The Pure Testimony.”’ Ife is well known! 
violent style of his denunciations against var 
That he has been an avowed partizan ot 
form,”’ in the style of J. R. Me Dowall, » 
no man can be found in this part of New Lug 
pudent enough to deny. We understand that 
left Pawtucket 

We would not infer from these facts, 1 
stors of 


Reformers’ generaliy are vio 


commandment; but we would infer U 


- ' | 
sion of an unusually - high moral standa 


ing impeachment of the motives nd 
3 


professed Christians, a mighty outer 


want of purity in the church, and uncon 


~one ep 
of language against sinners, are not con pave 


. °neludin, 


February 1 


— 


of superior holiness of hea 
not Faithful, mor Christi 


evidence of grace in nag? 
great outcry against sin. 
Boston ACADEMY OF 
of speaking so often and i 
this institution, if we were 
s large party—all those wh 
certs. Commendation wh 
to persons not Geniet oe 
mances, falls short of the e 
tend them. We are please 
well attended, not only as a 
acter of their performances, 
creased interest, and impro 
science —miasic.— Eve ung 
Such is the general lan 
concerning the Academy. 
on an evening When it is so 
tend, we have had, but littl 


their merits, were we capal 


that, when present, we hav 
ee. 
PANORAMA OF Jerus 
tions presented to the Boar 
evening, Was one from “ F. 
erect a temporary building 
pottom of the Common, for 
large panoramic views.”” 
We hope it will be grant 
rusalem has been exhibited 
been able to find a room he 
enough to contain it. Tho 
pleasure and profit of atten 
to see it. 


EXPLAN 

The writer of the first arti 
Biblical Repository did not 
pression that Christian chure 
not bound to furnish an ad 
ister or the missionary. At 
article is the following: % 
doubt in respect to the supp 
may be employed in the wi 

ble has determined that 
worthy of his hire.’’ At the 
js consistent with the sentia 
agraph: “There were ‘no 
chureb for the support of her 
depended for sustenance on thy 
or onthe voluntary contributi 
obvious meaning of the above 
tive church took no regular, 
the temporal support of her fi 
aries; no organized sytem Ww 
salary was paid. Paul and 
labored with their own hand 
sistence. At the same time, 
particular charches, doubt 
relief. But such contributio 
untary and unsolicited. He 

ter and other missionaries, w 

formed. 

The meaning of the pass 
bed other churches, taking w 
service,’’ it is conceived, is a 
the gospel among you, not on 
I might be able to do this, 
churches, even abandoned m 
thus, ast were spoiling th 
be taken comparatively. 
Paul seems to show that he 
money by his previous service: 
they were in the habit of reg: 
which were made by various 
a salary, or stipulated wages. 

In the passage III. John, 7v 
geutiles,”’ the particible transla 
Tég, may be employed int 
receiving. ‘The persons refe 
ceiving no pay from their ed 
nothing more than voluntary cq 

F 

THE SABSBATIL SG 

Ihave noticed with regret 
peared in your paper signed . 
can only attribute his opinion 
in teaching children. 

In conversation w ith a respei 
since upon this subject, he re 
been for many years a teache 
acted as Superintendent of aS 
wards of twelve years, and had 
tion to singing a3 an exercise; 
had always found that even ¢ 
like these childish expressions 
daced into many hymns. On 
it his duty to discontinue the 
rely in the school.’’ 

Our Sabbath Schools alwa 
can hardly be called children; 
nO propriety in young persons 
age using such language as ‘* 
sume to sing.”” 

Nor is there any need of suc 
consisting wholly of small ch 
tribute which we bring,’’ is 
as likely to interest a young ¢ 
tribute children bring;’’ and it 
priate to all other classes of pe 

“LT have made no etlort to s 
—says Mr. Abbott in the Yo 
not necessary to do this, even 
And again: “it isa great but 
Suppose that merely to sunplifl 
guin access to the young.”’ 

The quotation, ‘suiler little ¢ 
to the purpose; for the Saviour 
a form of a devotional exercis 
but speaks of little children, ac 
Usage at the present day. 

It is the frequent use of such 
that I dislike. This may occa 
better always be omitted; for it 
many in the Sabbath School re 
count. 

I have examined the 8. 8. Ha 
Hon. and it is in my view the b 
that has been published for Sab! 
hotwithstanding it contains only 
others contain several hundred. 

Ifa ** Superintendent”? will 
more consideration, and especid 
the practical effect of the thing 
Uunk he wall agree that the al 
quoted are really improvemen 
hymas mach more agreeable 
me of the pupils of our 

$80 to little children. 
— quotations of hym 
from the original, and o 
Proved by being 


restored to th 
Space 


enough only for one of the 
Great God! and wilt tho 
The comfort of a child td 


has » 
been restored to its original 


Great God, and wilt tho 
. To be my father and my 
ne epee Schade 
8 obseryir : ety wanneeng 
serving the effect of hymns 
na Tam much gratified to 
bear th author of the Young @ 
L the same testimouy upon th 
mene article which app 
Work peey since, not from a de 
oa 4 fashionable pull, be 
¥Y to be Known to be 
8nd trast it yw ill be 
tae 


dren 


tise 
appr ech 
as far advane 
198 it is Preferable to them ig 
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— a 
ral. If the force that brings 
ame, it is all one, whether you 
post, or the post rung against 
ame principle, the man with 
ably angry, always “appears 
fellow, and the man whom 
Virulence, appears to be a vir- 
may, therefore, most fully be. 
esentations of him, 


But your 
ess unjust for that. 


Whatever 
ding ** for the sake of gain,» 
e, or without any regard to the 
h conduct is sin,—a 80 Which 
nd thorough, would abolish 


BLICATIONS, 
MESSENGER, and Reposito. 
land General Intelligence, 
tw Brunswick,” is the title 
© paper, commenced at Halj- 

sect. 

the American Temperance 
Avo monthly paper, commenced 
It is intended to be the lead. 
r the western hotnisphere; 
We like the first number 


Book of Mr. Percival 
from his Portfolio. 
- pp. 180, 18imo0, 


Pog. 


Boston, 


very funnily illustrated and 
» however, that, the story 
Id have been better to have 
on of the inconvenience and 
ess. The piggery, the fun, 
not harmonize well with each 


The Human Body. For the 
100!s. By William A. Alcott, 
Mother and Young Man’s 
he Library of Health and the 
Second Edition, enlarged. 
rns, 1837. pp. 246, lémo. 
made still more valuable by 


e and Family Miscellany, 
A. Andrews. Boston, W, 


es which the Messrs. Abbots 
were never able to give such 
work as they at first intend- 
nt to them, therefore, to say 
Bly iniproved since Prof. An. 
charge of it; especially as 

| contribute to it as they can, 


COLLEGE. 


of the Overseers of Har- 
Thursday last, the nomi- 

Esq. as member of the 
place of Hon, Francis C, 
jonfirmed. As was also the 
1. as Hersey Professor of 
Medicine, in place of James 


d, of Weston, Mass. was 
toard of Overseers, in the 
M. Harris, D. D. who has 
rge.— Daily Advertizer. 
say on the uniformity of 
p that this uniform, invaria- 
hitarians only, has no cause? 
tit is not the result of de- 
nsso? Our premises would 
of sectarianisi,—which, we 
no influence at Harvard — 


all other causes to produce 


JIVINE POWER, 
in understanding Mr. Tracy 
paragraph: He had said of 


tuin things cannot be done, is 
t paragraph of the extract. 
wer in him to do them, but 
them to be done. Its be- 
hings—no such acts, either 
re not even imaginable, The 
0 express them, are words 


the true reason why a thing 
*‘there are no such things to 
cts, either real or possible ?— 
** In the first extract of his 
other reason why things are 
existence, and that is, **Ged’s 
lated by wisdom, justice and 
n isa true one; the first is not, 
It is true, it is the exercise 
‘*regulated ’’ or ** limited,” 
pus themselves, which are and 
ty nature, absolutely illimtta- 
Journal. 
the misapprehension arose. 
We did 


all the things that are not 


word ** certain.”’ 
hn’’ of them; ‘* making two 
uta valley between them; ® 
giving the attribute of freedom, 
ithholding it from the same 
t. 
Durnal, that it is only the exer- 
perfections, and not the per- 
ich can be said to be ‘‘limited,”’ 


R,a Baptist minister, a few 
gular letter to his church in 
g an acknowledgment that 
ourse with a charch sister, 
bring into existence living 
his guilt! The Pawtucket 
r citizens might well shud- 
ence, for this is the second 
clergyman in our village in a 


the Traveller. The other 
to, is doubtless Barnabas 


e time since, to mention Mr. 
cause of ** moral reform;”’ 
ught upon our own head, 
susoning and testimony not 
pparently intended to make 
ad been guilty of a malicious 
owever, and more, is capa- 
His remarks before the Gen- 
achusetts, at its last session at 
ed. 
e Editor of something called 
> fe is well known for the 
ations against various sins. 
wed partizan of ‘* moral re- 
LR. Me Dowall, we suppose 
this part of New England im- 
We understand that he has 


om these facts, that “* Moral 
e violators of the seventh 
ould infer that load profes- 
h moral standard,’’ onsp*t- 
motives and characters of 
mighty outery against the 
h, and uncommon severity 


, are not conclusive proof 
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ee = a : 
of superior holiness of heart. It was Talkative, and 
, Faithful, nor Christian, that gave, as the first 
ER grace in the heart, that ‘it causeth a 
seat owlcTy against sin.”” 
ie : = 
Boston AcAbEMY OF Music.—We should tire 
f speaking so often and in such terms of praise of 
institution, if we were not kept in countenance by 
pee party—all those who have attended ther con- 
* Commendation which would seem hyperbole 
oersons not familiar with the style of their perfor- 
wes. falls short of the enthusiasm of those who at- 
jthem. We are pleased to find their concerts so 
attended, not only as a compliment to the char- 
of their performances, but as an indication of in- 
soavi{ wterest, and improving taste in that heav euly 


o—music.—Lventng Gaz. 





uch is the general language of the newspapers 

iz the Academy. As the concerts are held 

evening When it is scarce possible for us to at- 

uj, we have had, but little opportunity to judge of 

oir merits, Were we capable; bat it is proper to sity 
es when present, we have been highly gratified. 


panoRAMA OF JERUSALEM.—Among the peti- 


. presented to the Board of Aldermen on Monday 
j 3 


; z, was one from ‘* F. Catherwood, for leave to 

ere ta temporary building on the city lands at the 

wy of the Common, for the purpose of exhibiting 
yramic views.”’ 


pe it will be granted. 


| His panorama of Je- 


s been exhibited in London, but he has not 
to find a room here or at New York, large 
to contain it. ‘Those who have enjoyed the 


and profit of attending his lectures, will wish 
i ’ 


For the Boston Recorder. 
EXPLANATION, 

ter of the first article in the Jan. No. of the 
pository did not intend to convey the im- 
t Christian churches of the present day are 
irnish an adequate support to the min- 
the missionary. Among other remarks in the 
“There is no ground for 
: iu respect to the support which the agents, who 
enployed in the work, shall receive. The 
vis determined that the uussionary laborer is 
(his hire’? At the same time, this position 
sisteat with the sentiment of the following par- 
‘There were no means provided by the 
for the support of her first missionaries. They 
ied for sustenance on the labor of their own hands, 
voluatary contribution of their converts.’? The 
s meaning of the above extract is, that the primi- 
1 took no regular, systematic measures for 
poral support of her first ministers and mission- 
s; uo organized sytem Was adopted; no stipulated 
ywas paid. Paul and his particular associates 
{ with their own hands in order to gain a sub- 
At the same time, particular Christians and 
r churches, doubtless, contributed to their 


But such contributions seem to have been vol- 


) 


« the following: 


unsolicited. How the case was with Pe- 


ther missionaries, We are not so distinctly in- 


neaning of the passage, II. Cor. xi. 8, ** I rob- 
ier churches, taking wages of them, to do you 
*,’ itis conceived, isas follows: ‘ [ preached 
gospel among you, not only gratuitously, but that 
tbe able to do this, I, in the case of other 
hes, even abandoned my rule of taking nothing,’’ 
sus were spoiling them. Robbed must here 
paratively. By using the word wages, 
isto show that he had actually earned the 
v by his previous services among them; not that 
vere in the habit of regarding the contributions 
were made by various churches in the light of 
salary, or stipulated wages. 


ln the passage ILL. John, 7v. ** taking nothing of the 
the particible translated taki nf AGquduvov- 
be employed inthe partially passive sense, 
e. The persons referred to, went forth, ‘‘re- 
g no pay from their converts;’’ or, at least, 
ug more than voluntary contributions. FE. 
For the Boston Reeorder 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL HARP, 
lhave noticed with regret the article which ap- 
din your paper signed ** Superintendent,” and 
attribute his opinion to a want of experience 
iching children. é 
Iu conversation with a respected friend a few days 
e upon this subject, he remarked that ‘* he had 
sen for many years a teacher of children, and had 
ted as Superintendent of a Sabbath School fur up- 
sards of twelve years, and had given particular atten- 
1 to singing as an exercise; and he stated that he 
id always found that even childrer 


themselves dis- 

ws? childish expressions which have been intro- 

J into many hymns. On this account he has felt 
s duty to discontinue the use of such hymns en- 

rely in the school.’’ 

Uur Sabbath Schools always contain many who 
hardly be called children; and there is certainly 
propriety in young persons of 14to 16 years of 

ze using such language as ** How shall a child pre- 
eto sing 

Nor is there any need of such language in a schoo! 

~ Accept the 

is just as intelligible, and 
¥ to interest a young child, as ** Accept the 


sisting 


g lly of small children 
which we bring,” 


dren bring;’’ and it is also equally appro- 
other classes of persons, 
| inade no effort to simplify the language ° 
sje Mr. Abbott in the Young Christian—** it is 
essary to do this, even for young children.’’ 
‘itis a great but very common error, to 
rely to simplify diction is the way to 
) the young - 
ition, **suller little children,’’ is not at all 
for the Saviour does not give this as 
i devotional exercise for children to use; 
iks of little children, according to the common 
ge at the present day. 
‘ equent use of such expressions in hymns, 
This may occasionally occur, but had 
be omitted; for it is often the case that 
bbath School refuse to join on that ac- 


imined the S, 8. Harp with care and atten- 
tis in my view the best selection of hymns 
1 published for Sabbath Schools; and this, 
ing it contains only 144 in number, while 
n several handred. 
perintendent ’? will give this subject some 
ition, and especially if he will observe 
ct of the thing under consideration, I 
gree that the alterations which he has 
ly improvements, and will render the 
wore agreeable and interesting to the 
e pupils of our Sabbath Schools, and 
ttle children. 1 intended to have 
ions of hymns improved by altera- 
iginal, and of others not less im- 
restored to the original, but have 
ly for one of the latter kind. 
od! and wilt thou be so kind 
fort of a child to mind ? 


stored to its original form, as follows: 
“it God, and wilt thou condescend 
uy father and my friend ? 
fthe 8. 8. Harp has himself had no 
ice in conducting Sabbath Schools, and 
2 the effect of hymns and songs upon chil- 
"d fam much gratified to find that he, together 
‘hor of the Young Christian, should both 
testimouy upon this subject. 
irticle which appeared in your paper 
* since, not from a desire to give this little 
e p if, because I felt that it needed 
to be appreci ited 
Will be as far advanced of all others in the 
tis preferable to them in excellence. 
HARMONY. 


I stil) think so, 


EOCCLESIASTIC AL. 
‘Akins B. KirtrepGe was installed Pas- 
ingelical Church and Society in Westbo- 
Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Sermon by Rev. N. Adams of Bos- 
yer by Rev. D. Phelps, of Groton; 
Mr. Nelson of Leicester: Right Hand 
“hip by 4 Mr. Blagden of Boston; Ad- 
re yple by Rev. David Greene of Boston; 


oa. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Melntire of Union- 
*nediction by the Pastor. 


er a eee 


On Wednesday last, Feb. 1, the Rey. Harrison 


| and Society in Danvers. At the same time a beauti- 


| ful and spacious House was solemly dedicated to the 
| worship of Almighty God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
| The services were as follows. Introductory Prayer by 
|the Rev. Mr. Abbott of Beverly; Reading of the 
| Scriptures by the Rev. Mr. Sperry of Wenham; 
Prayer of dedication by the Rey. Prof. Park of 'Th 
|Sem. Andover; Sermon by the Rey. Dr. 
Dedham from 1 Cor. xiv. 8; The installing prayer by 
|Rev. Dr. Emerson of Salem; The charge by the 
jR ev. Dr. Park of Stoughton; The Right Hand of 
| Fellowship by the Rev. Mr. Worcester of Salem; 
| Address to the Church and pe ople by the Rev. Dr. 
Cogswell of Boston; Concluding prayer hy the Rev. 
Mr. Williams of Salem; Benediction by the Pastor. 


Burgess of 


Depication.—The new Meetinghouse of the first 
Congregational Society in Westminster Mass. was 
jdedicated to Almighty God, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, on Thursday, the 12th of December. Invoca- 
jtion and reading the Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Lincoln 
| of Gardner; Introductory prayer by Rev. Mr. Hub- 
| bard of Leominster; Sermon by Rey. Mr. Mann, the 
| Pastor ; Address to the Society by Rev. Mr. Morton 
}of Winchendon; Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
| Emery of Fitchburg. ‘The exercises were solemn and 
appropriate. ‘The singing was in excellent style. The 
| weather being favorable, a large assembly convened 
on the interesting occasion. a 


Depvicarion 1n LynN.—The new meetinghouse 
erected for the first parish in Lynn, under the pastoral 
care of Rev. Parsons Cooke, was dedicated Feb. Ist. 
The services were performed as follows: Invocation 
and reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Sawyer of 
| Saugus; Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Cozzens of Marblehead; 
Sermon, by the Pastor; Dedieatory prayer, by Rev. 

Mr. Fairchild of South Boston. e 

This house was built to meet the necessities of a 
| growing congregation, at an expense of $16,000. The 
!dimensions are 94 hy 70 feet. It is said to cover the 
largest area of any meetinghouse in Essex county. It 
is capable of seating about 1000 people on the ground 
floor. It has two vestries in the basement, the largest 
of which will hold 500 people. The house which 
this society have just left, contains the timber of the 
lirst meetinghouse built in that town about 200 years 
ago. The first house was taken down, and its mate- 
rials used in the building of the second. The second 
was called the ** tunnel,’’ because its steeple being in 
the centre gave it the appearance of an inverted tun- 
nel. «The tloor was first supplied with seats, and af- 
terwards with pews, one by one, as individuals chose 
to build them; and these, of all forn s, dimensionsand 
styles of building—presenting a striking symbol of the 
variety of taste in a congregation. In 1827, this 
house was moved and modernized in style, with the 
addition of a new steeple and vestry. The society 


2S AS RE EY ee ee 


G. Park was installed as Pastor of the South Church | 


BOs TON 


RECORDER. 





a number of legacies had been left by individuals in 
Buenos Ayres, for the order of the Jesuits, whenever 
| it should be restored.—.Mercantile Journal. 


| restoration of the order was in 2 manner rl 
| a A (227 2S Le aes 
| 


Do 
CONGRESS, 
Monpay, Jan. 30. Sencte.—Mr. Clay moved to 
| take up the memorial praying for the incorporation of 
| the Colonization Society. 
| yeas 16, nays 26. ‘ 

House.—Mr. Adams said he had some abolition ne- 
titions to preseut, and asked leave of the House to | 
address them in favor of a motion to have them read. 
A motion to suspend the rule to give him leave was 
negatived, yeas 44, nays 124. Mr. Adams presented 
a memorial from citizens of Philadelphia in opposition 
to the annexation of ‘Texas, which he asked to have 
read. The Chair having examined the paper said that 
it related to slavery, and must be laid on the table. 

Mr. Adams appealed from this decision. ‘The Chair 
said, that it was only necessary to glance at the peti- 
tion to see that it falls within the order. Mr. Adams, 
**Edeny at.’?) The Chair, ‘* order.” Mr. Adams 
asked for the yeas and nays on his appeal, and they 
were ordered. Mr. Phillips asked the reading of the 
petition; if it was not read, he asked to be excused 
from voting on the question. The Chair stated the 
question again at length and directed the memorial to 
be read, in order that the House might decide upon 
the appeal. The memorial was read. It is from an 
anti-slavery association of the city and county of Phil- 
adelphia, remonstrating against the recognition of the 
independence of Texas, as a violation of the immuta- 
ble principles of national justice; and representing that 
the insurreetion in Texas was instigated and supported 
by citizens of the United States; and that its main ob- 
Ject was to open a vast slave market in that country, 
and to give a new impulse both to the foreign and the 
domestic slave trade. Mr. Mercer stated it as his 
opinion that the memorial did not come within the 
spirit of the order of the House, and that the decision 
of the Chair was erroneous. 


restic. 


The motion was ne 


tived, | 





Mr. Hlawes renewed the 
motion to lay the appeal and the whole subject on the 
table. The yeas and nays were ordered on this mo- 
tion and were—yeas 131, n ys 62. Mr. Adams pre- 
sented a petition from 200 citizens of Kingston, a town | 
in his district, pray ing the abolition of slavery in the 
district of Columbia, He moved that it be read. The 
Chair remarked that the order did not permit the read- | 
ing of the petition. Mr. Adams, I appeal from that 
decision. Not one word in that order directs that the 
petition shall not be read. ‘The Chair stated the ques- 
tion, Mr. Jarvis moved that the appeal lie on the ta- | 
ble; agreed to. Mr. Adams presented several other | 
petitrons of the same sort, the reading of which he re- | 
quired, and the speaker having decided as before, Mr. 





was then in a very reduced condition, and the pews 
not more than half filled. It was then under the 
ministry of Rev. Otis Rockwood, now of Woodstock, 
Ct. By a blessing attending his labors—laubors per- 
formed with exemplary faithfulness, anid an host of 
, disc ouragements and obstacles, under which almost 
any other man would have fainted and abandoned the 
ground, and in view of which some of the church ac- 
tually advised to give up in despair,—the society had a 
gradual and healthy increase; and about three years 
ago, soon afier Mr. R’s leaving the place, it was 
found needful to make an addition to the house. This 
addition was soon filled, so that for the last year many 
of the congregation have found it impossible to obtain 
pews, and the necessity of building anew was evident. 
The circumstance that the population of the place was 
rapidly increasing, and that this was the only society 
of our denomination in the town containing 10,000 in- 
habitants, required the new bouse to be built on a 
scale quite as large as the means of the society would 
warrant. ‘The work was undertaken and carried 
through with uncommon zeal and resolution, and 
with sigual favor of a gracious Providence. The re- 
cent commercial distress, seriously affecting some in- | 
dividuals in the place, has been suffered to put no 

check upon this work; and the sale of the pews has 
far exceeded the antic Ipations of the most sanguine, 
and the prospects of the society are highly encoura- 
ging 

It deserves to be here remarked, that it is buta 
few vears since this society were sitting under U nita- | 
rao pre aching 


ted Unitarianism here and elsewhere, had for a long 


The deadArminianism which genera- | 


time been shedding its frosts upon this church. And 
it had so reduced the church, at one time, that but 
three male members were left in it. This church, 
being thus shorn of her strength and withered by the 
blight of fulse doctrine, was. compelled to yield the 
ground to other sects It was after such doctrines | 
had been held forth here at least for twelve years, 
perhaps for half a century, that the first attempt to 
establish another sect, (¢ xcept that of the Quakers, 
which had long before been established here by for- 
And the multitude of 
different sects now existing in the place (to the num- 
ber of nine) is to be attributed mueh to the fact that 
Congregationalisin, by the loss of evangelical preach- 


eign influences,) was made. 


ing, lost its hold on the public mind at the time whea 
mayy of these sects to The downygard 
: h kept pace w ith the declin® of 
evangelical sentiments in its 


s their rise 
progress of this ch 
astors. It reached the 
lowést point when actual Unitarianism was here avow- 
ed; and the church beganto recover her strength, 
just at the point 

preaching was restored 


ver history when evangelical 
From that d iy to this, her 
prosperity has steadily advanced Here is a fact 
which deserves to stand on record with many other 
similar facts, which are full of instruction. However 
tnuch or little other churches are interested in such 
facts, the first church in Lynn have occasion to write 
in burnished letters on her records, that false doctrine 
has once proved her ruin, and the bringing back of 
sound doctrine has been to her as life from the dead. 
(Communicated 





Foreign. 


Mexico.—Accounts are received at New-York 
from Mexico to Dee. 17, and from Vera Cruz to Jan 
11. They do notafford any confirmation of the report 
of a declaration of war, or any other news of any im- 
portance. Nothing authentic bad been made public of 
the causes of Mr. Ellis’s de parture. He brought away 
all the archives of the embassy. ‘The New-York Cou- 
rier and Enquirer says that the report that the Mexican 
Government had given orders for the arrest of Santa 
Anna, must be incorrect. The papers speak of him in 
terms of the highest respect, and the news of his release 
was received with great satisfaction. Gen. Bravo had 
again given up the command of the expedition against 
Texas. The Californias had seceded from the govern- 

ment, but the chief actors had declared their readiness 
to return, in case the federal government should be re- 
stored. A new constitution had been adopted by the 
Congress at Mexico, but its provisions are not received. 
There were many insurrectionary movements im vari- 
ous parts of the country. A conducta with $600,000 
arrived at Vera Cruz from Mexico on the 9th. 
| Daily Advertiser. 

CuiLt anp Pervu.—A letter received in this city, 
dated Valparaiso, Oct. 15, states that although an ar- 
tnistice of four months had been entered into between 
the commander of the Chilian brig of war Achilles and 
Gen. Santa Cruz, commander of the Peruvian forces, 
yet it had not been ratified by the Chilian government, 
which had ordered a fleet to proceed to Callao and 
blockade that port. It is not apprehended, however, 


by those uequainted with South American warfare, that | 


any very serious consequences will result from the 
threatening aspect of the belligerents, more especially 
as it is said the Peruvians have no naval force to meet 
that of the Chilians, and the latter have no land force 
to cope with that of the Peravians.— Jb. 

Buenos Ayvres.—The Messrs. Topliffs have po- 
litely loaned us a file of the Buenos Ayres ‘* British 
Packet,’’ to the 12th of November—from which we 
gather that that country Continues to enjoy peace and 
The civil wars in the Banda Onental or 
East side of the La Plata are brought to a happy ter- 


tranquillity. 


mination—the government troops being victorious. 
The Insurgents in Rio Grande have also been defeat- 
ed—and the commerce of Monte Video and Rio Grande 
will probably soon resume its natural channel. 

Complaints are made that when vessels bound to 
Buenos Ayres, touch at Monte Video, al! letters and 
pack iges directed to persons at Buenos Ay res are ta- 
ken out—and sometimes, much unnecessary delay 
takes place before they are forwarded to their place of 
destination. 

The order of the Jesuits has been re-established in 
Buenos Ayres with great rejoicings; seventy years 
having elapsed since they were expelled fiom Buenos 


' Ayres and all the South American Provinces, The 


| States and organized territories 


| exploring expedition. 


\. appealed, and on motion, the appeal was, in each 
case, laid on the table. Mr. Williams of Ky. rose to 
make a motion. Mr. Adams, with warmth,—Mr 
Speaker, I claim the floor, without interruption. 1 
um presenting petitions. Mr. Adams retamed the 
floor, until he had presented some dozens of Aboli- 
tion petitions, Auti-Texas petitions, &c. from Maine, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and other States; up- 
on each of which he raised the same question, and 
appealed from the decision of the Chair. In each 
case, the appeal was laid on the table without a count 
Mr. Haley, of Connecticut, presented a remonstrance | 
from 200 citizens of New London, ag 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia by Con-) 
gress. Many Abolition petitions were presented from 
Vermont and New York. 

Mr. Granger presented the petition of more than 
1,200 merchants and citizens of New York, praying 
for the establishment of a National Bank. ft was re- 
ferred to the ¢ ommittee on Commerce Mr. Harlem 
presented a memorial from citizens of Kentucky, pray- 
ing for aid to the Colonization Society. —Mr. Adan s | 
contended that the memorial related to slavery, and 
Mr. Mercer that it did net. The subject was laid 
over. The Speaker presented a petition from tmem- 
bers of the bar of the District of Columbia, preferring 
charges against the Hon. Buckner Thurston, one of 
the Judges of the Cireuit Court of the District of Co- 


} 


tins? the abolt- 


| lumbia, and praying for his impeachment and removal 


It was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
Turspay, Jan. 31 Senate The land bill was 
taken op, the question being of Mr. Ch y's motior 
strike out the 4th section, which gives to squatters the 
right of pre-emption Mr. King of Georgia opposed 
the bill, at some length. Mr. B iyard followed in op- 
position to the bill. After some further debate, the 
amendment was negatived—yeas 22, nays 24. Mr 
Clay moved to amend so far ‘as to restrict the privilege 
to squatters on lands which have been surveyed. ‘The 
; Mr. Black mov- 
ed to restrict the benefits of the bill to citizens of the | 
United States 
nays 2t. 


motion was lost—yeas 23, nays 23 


The motion was agreed to— yeas 24, 
Mr. Walker moved to confine the privilege 
of pre-emption to settlers within the limits of the 
Agreed to. An 
amendment was adopted limiting the duration of the 
act to June 30, 1840. Mr. Morris offered an amend- 
ment us a substitute for the whole bil! 
Wepwnespay, Feb. 1. Senate.—A petition from 
Virginia was presented, representing that four of the 
Electors of President and Vice President for that State, 
who voted in the electoral college, 
being elected to the Legislature 
House | was taken up and 
discussed at length Several members went into at 


were disq ialihed, | 
Indian appropriation | 


interesting investigation of the ma 
affairs, 


gement of Indian 
and the causes of the late difliculties 
Tuurspay, Feb. 2. Senate.-—Mr Suchanan 
presented the petition of the inhabitants of Pottsville, 
protesting against the repeal of the duty on coal. Mr 
lay presented a memorial praying for a law to secure 
the copy right of British Authors 
by some of the most distingu 


It was subseribed 
shed living authors of 
Great Britain, and complained that their works were 
reprinted and frequently mutilated. After a short dis- 
cussion it was referred to a select committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Clay, Preston, Buchanan, Webster and 
Ewing of Ohio 4 

House.—The committee to meet the committee of 
the Senate, to examine the votes for President and 
Vice President, Kc. was announced, consisting of 
Messrs. Thomas, Cambreleng, Reed, Connor and Ly- 
on. The committee on the part of the Senate are 
Messrs. Grundy, Clay and Wright.—Mr. Sutherland, 
from the committee on Commerce, re ported a resolu- 
tion to instruct the Secretary of the Treasury to report 
at the next session on the propriety of establishi ga 
system of Te legraphs 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole 
on the Navy Appropriation Bill. Mr. Jarvis moved 
to reduce the appropriation proposed for the explor- 
ing expedition to the South Seas, by deducting there- 
from $150,000, the sum proposed being $320,000, 
Mr. Jarvis said that the original plan was to fit out a 
sloop of war, with several smaller vessels—that the 
vessels proposed to be sent were entirely too large for 
the service. Mr. Cambreleng concurred in the same 
view of the subject Mr Phillips snid that if no steps 
had been taken in equipping the expedition, and it} 
were now an open question, he might probable con-| 
cur in the same view, but, ander present circumstances, | 
to adopt the proposition, he apprehended, would be 
to defeat the whole expedition. 

Frivay, Feb. 3. House.—A resolution was adopt- 
ed, calling for information concerning the South Sea 


Satrurpay, Feb. 4. Senate.—Mr. Clay presented 
additional memorials from foreign and domestic au- 
thors on the subject of an intemmational copy right, 
which were referred to the select committee on that 
subject. 

Mr. Grundy, from the Joint Committee on the 
Presidential election, made a report, accompanied 
with certain resolutions, which were read. The com- 
mittee state that there were some of the electors in 





the several States who were not qualified, under the 
constitution, to act as electors, though the number was 
not sufficient to alter the final result. They recom- 
mend that on Wednesday next, at 12 o'clock, the} 
two Houses shall assemble together in the Hall of 
Representatives to examine the votes, Kc. 

Mr. Clay made some remarks in regard to the 
questions referred to in the report, and expressed his 
opposition to the practice of appointing electors, who 
at the time of such appointment were disqualified by 
the constitation, and who afterwards might remove 
such disqualification, or attempt so to do, by resigning | 
the office they have held under the constitution 

Mr. Norvell entered his protest as to the grounds 
assumed by the report in regard to the State of Michi- 
gan. He asked a division of the question on the reso- 
lutions, which waa allowed. The resolutions were 








adopted. 


eS oe re 
THE GENERAL COURT. 
WepNeEstay, Feb. 1. Senate-—On motion of 
Mr. Kimball, the vote by which the Senate adopted, 
in concurrence, an order from the House, providing 
that the next Election Sermon shall be preached in the 





Hall of the Heuse of Representatives, was reconsid- | 


ered, and said order was laid on the table. 

THuRspay, Feb. 2. Senate-—Mr. Lawrence, 
from the special joint committee to whom was refer- 
red the petition of the Presider t, Ke. of Williams Col- 
lege, submitied a detailed Report thereon, accom pa- 
nied with a Resolve in aid of said College, which were 
laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
solve recommends a grant to the College of 520,000, 
to be paid in semi-annual payments of $1000 each.) 

House.— Among the petitions presented, was one 


from Gilbert 1, Durfee and others, praying the pas- | 
sage of such a law as will secure to persons claimed | 


as slaves, the right of a trial by jury. 


Frpay, Feb. 3. House.—The bill concerning 


the deposite of the surplus revenue was passed to be | 


engrossed, and sent up to the Senate for concurrence. 
Saturpay, Feb. 4. Senate.—The bill to incor- 
porate the Warren-street Chapel Religious and Scien- 
tific Association, was taken up, amended, and passed 
to be engrossed. 
fouse.—Mr. Ruggles, of Fall River, presented a 
petition of Francis Jackson and 75 others, of Boston, 
asking the Legislature to protest, in the name of the 
people of this Coamonwealth, against the arbitrary 
resolution of Congress, passed the 18th of January 


last, upon the subject of petitions, memorials, propo- | 


sitions, OF pipers, relating im any Way, orto any ex- | 


tent whatever, to the subject of slavery; and further, 
asking that a copy of said Protest may be sent to each 
one of our Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
to be by them laid before that body. 
ble. . 

MonpaAy, Feb. 6. Senate.—Resolves, on the pe- 
titions of Bowdoin College, and of John Ballard and 
another, passed to be engrossed. 

Mr. Hl. Willams presented the memorial of a Con- 
vention in Bristol County, praying for the appropriation 
of the Surplus Revenue to the in provement of Com- 
mon Schools. ‘The memorial was laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed 

The bill to incorporate the Mountain Seminary, and 
the bill to incorporate the Conway Manufacturing ome 
pany, passed to be enacted. 

Tvespay, Feb. 7. 


Senate.—Several private bills 
passed to be enacted. 


, —? . | 
House.—The bill for the payment of members was 

amended, by striking out three and inserting two dol- 
lars a day, 371 to 110. An amendment, to add fifty | 
cents, was offered, but no vote taken | 


Sufferines of th 


Z the Creeks.—The Washington cor- } Exvecuti 
i 


respondent of the Gazette says, that on Wednesday of 
last week, Mr. H. Everett, of Vermont, read a letter 
from some one attached to the ariny now engaged in 
transplanting the Creek Indians west of the Mississippi, | 


(The re- | 


Luid on the ta- | 


| of the sentence. 
| Sentence, was committed to prison.—4Am. Boj 





tribe to examine the country set a 
| the Mississippi, have returned, 


=—=— — a 


part for therm west of PUT 
‘They were at Deca- he Vile na 
tur in this State on the 10th, on their wav to Georgia.| & seep ug thd for Sule at the De 
| ‘They are accompanied by a delegation from that por-| - woul ’ 
| tion of the Cherokees that are now west of the TOB ace . 
Mississippi. ‘I'he first delegation is headed by John , 
| Ross, the other by John Looney. + 
| ‘They are said to be extremely dissatisfied with the | 
country allotted to them, as well as with the Treaty 
last negociated for their removal. ‘They allege that 
the country is unfitted to their habits and extremely 
| unhealthy, and represent that if forced to remove, a piensa _ — 
ee tract ought to be provided, or they will SELECT SPEEC 
soon become extinct as ¢ . 3 se 1 - fe} . 
ports they are about eee “ a tty at Wittiaw us eo 
} 4 "3 vrata 
} 


OFT AND PI 


fluenee of 7 
Musey, M 
i 


t : , and thence } on, William Haskiss \ 
immediately to Washington.—.Modile Ree. ches, Edited by Robert V 


ivo 


Fire in Dedham.—The Dedham Patriot, in notic-| _ * ‘ id Poreusic Arguments, t 
ing the fire on Monday last, by which the rail road | ' 
depot was destroyed, estimates the loss at 12. to Sad cane Meavets, &: wae i s 

, | ul By r sae 
MARVIN, 114 Washi 


Speeches, on V 
} 000 dollars, and says that the building and 
were insured for about half their value 
of the fire is unknown, but it is conject 
taken from a cylinder stove in the engine room. 
building Was on fire in every part, when 
first discovered, and consequently nothing 
West B ston Bridge —The Advocate informs us 
that the referees in the case of the West Boston 
Bridge, have awarded that corporation $80,000 for 
its franchise, whieh does not expire until 1878. A 
petition is now pending before the Legislature from 
| persons in Cambridge, who will pay the 
on condition that they may be empower: 
tolls antil the bridge is paid for. 


engine 
1 he cause | 
PAX 
ured to have | : ost.¥ 
Oe ie tiow of Me 
' : The erie of Munda * 
the fire was t e Den 
Was saved. | 


slicet 
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above sum 
d to take 
' 
Lieut. Robert Smith. of the United st ites Ariny, 

| has been recently appointed profess j i ic 
| hy F ssor of Mathematies 
| and Natural Phil “ ‘oll _— 

and Natural Philosophy in Kenyon College, Ohio. 

Deaths in Boston.—The number of deaths in this 
city last year was 1770; viz. of Consun plion 223, of 
Lung Fever 81, of Typhas Fever 17; deaths of chil-| 
drew ander one year old 873 


| Look Out.—Five dollar counterfeit bills ifthe Am-! 


herst Bank are in cireulation.— Worcester Pa 


LECTURES 
e bite Rev. J 


has been successful in his suit igainst 
Russell Canfield, of Philadel phi 1. The 1 


Saturday sentenced him to pay a fine of S100, and! 


tecorder on ed As 


enter into his own recognizance in the sum of 1000, ! 
and two sureties m the sum of $500 each 
the peace for one year. A Philadelphia paper adds 
to the above facts, that Dr. 8. implored the remission 
Canfield, unable to comply with the 


to h eep 


NOTICES, THE OPEON 
SIMULTANEOUS MEETINGS.—Ata meeting of . Ne 
¢ Commitee of the American Temperance Soc i tur 4 


¥y, held in Boston, Ja 10,1257, it was voted un * 


iy 


That all Tempera 


respectfu 


be, and they he 
ito bold 
Temperance 

lay in Febro 


end the p 
detailing sutlerings and privations on the part of the | ea a te 


Creeks, too distressing tu be looked on with cold jn- 
ditference 

‘The writer of the letter stated that many of the | 
Creeks had died whilst on their journey we st of the 
Mississ ppi, for the want of clothing, and had been left 
unburied by the road side, food for the wolves and 
those other beusts of prey which inhabit the forest 

According to another re port, 

Mr. 


pursuing the policy of removal in good faith, ac 


Everett said, the government, instead of 


cord- 
ing to treaties, has provoked wars with the Indians, 
and then, without stopping to inquire who was right 
and who was wrong, had immediat 


ly swept them off 
by military foree. It was his solemn belief, that in 
the quarrel with the Seminoles, this government was 
ii the wrong. Lie, 


at the last session, proposed an 
inves o the causes of the war, with a view 


10 terminate it by negotiation. Bat the government de- 
termined to Whip them first, and investigate the mat- 
ter afterwards ‘Lhe result had been the disc on hiture 
of half a zen of our Generals, and the waste of mil- 
hons \ Ile referred to the fuet, that the 
Ceek Indians, who, by the treaty of removal, we 


entitled to 


re 

reservations, and to certain other privi- 

the sule of their in provements, Ke 

n deprived of all benefit of the treaty, 

by the nd furcible n 

and by ectusl frauds 

the Creeks to the frauds pracused upon thea He 
had proof of this 


ver Of their removal, 
he attributed the out-break of 


Treaty with Morocco.—The Globe publishes 
a treaty of friendship and commerce with Morocco 
It does not contam a cession of an African portto the 
United States, as certain French ne Wspapers suggested 
that it would 

State P. 
the Sx pre 


since, we bel: ve, 


—The Salaries of the Justices of 
rtof New York were a vear or two 
li reduced from three or four thon- 
sand to two thousand dollars a year. In onsequence 
of this, a few months since, Judge Sutherland, one of 
the three Justices of that Court, resigned his seat on 
the Bench, and accepted the office of Clerk of the 
same Court, tinding it impossible to live on $2,000 
year, with all the expenses incident to his station a 
Ji dge Recently Judge 


ten ve 


who had been for 
re Chief Justice of that Court, also resigned 


Savage, 


his seat, { i similar reason—and has accepted the 
otice of Ch of the same Court.—Essexr Reg 
F I ! A letter fr an officer 
Army, dated Camp Dade, : 
** To-day Gen Jesup arrived from n 
red 15 Negroes near W thoo 
Swamp, who state that Powell was then in the swan p 
ha few of the Micasuky Indians, the rest having 


scouting party capt 


That in the several actions of Gov. Call, a 
namber of Indians were killed That in the 

air When the whites destroyed a boat in the Withla- 
coochee, 17th Jan. 10° hos » killed and 20 
wounded. That Jumper, Micanopy and Abram, were 
at A-ha-pop-ka, and were willing to make terms, if 
treated well. 


they will | That the Indians have but 


a small quantity of ammunition left. The letter goes 
, tomorrow we shall march against Powell 
ist Phillip, at Top-ka-li-ka, or both, and that 
circumstances mdicate an early termination of the war 
An express arrive d last night, to Col. Crane. from 
which we learn that Gen. Jesup had ordered home 
the Georgia and Alabama Militia. There was a regu- 
lar force sufficient in the field. — St. dngustine He 
Gover Virginia.—David Campbell, Esq. of 
Washington County, has been elected by the Legis- 


on to st 


lature of Virginia, Governor of that State, for three 
years from the 4th of March next. 

Gen. Scott.—The Court of Inquiry has pronoune- 
ed its judgment in his case, exonerating him from all 
censure, and declaring that the failure of the campaign 
in Florida must be ascribed to causes not under his 
contro! 

Surplus Revenue.—The first payment of the share 
of Massachusetts, amounting to $446,000, a fourth of 
her entire portion of the Surplus Revenue has been 
paid to the Treasurer by 
The amount paid by each is said to be as follows 
Merchants Bank, $226,000; Comuonwealth, #55,- 
00@; Fulton, $65,000; Hancock, $65,000; Phenix 
(Charlestown,) $17,500; Franklin (South Boston.) 
$17,500, 

The Globe says the story of the President's having 
sent a private letter to the King of France, by Gov. 
Cass, 1s entirelywithout foundation. 

The Treasurer of Louisiana recommends that the 
old Jaw licensing Gambling be renewed, as the new 
laws have not suppressed the vice, and leave a defi- 


ciency of $100,000 in the revenue arising from that | 


source 


Deaths in New York.—The whole nomber of 
deaths in New York last year is said to be 
thousand and nine,’ of whom forty were burned to 
death! Not a mail arrives that does not bring an ac- 
count of some woman or child burnt to death, some- 
where, by their clothes taking fire; 


heediess as ever. 


** eight 


yet they are as 
In proportion to population, the 
deaths were one in thirty-four, a fraction less than 


twenty-two per day on an averag 

The Pennsylvania legislature, by a vote of 56 to 
22, have passed resolutions instructing their Senators 
and requesting their Representatives in Congress, to 


oppose the passage of any bill which may have for its | 


object any change whatever in the present Tariff, as 
establised by the act of 2d March 1833. 

Burning the Tre y.—The Circuit Court at 
Washington, Judge Cranch dissenting, has decided in 
the case of Richard White, that there shall be a new 
trial, the verdict given by the second jary being an 
improper one. In the case of Harry White the¥ have 
decided against the motion in arrest of jadgwent. 


The Cherokee Delegation,—sent lately by that LIGHT & STEARNS, Pub 
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THE OAK, 
BY GEO. P. MORRIS, ESQ. | 
I. 
** WoopMAN, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
*T was my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not! 


} 


‘i 


II. 
That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown | 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 

And would’st thou hack it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke? 

Cut not its earth bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies! 

11. 

When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kiss’d me here; 

“My father press’d my hand— 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand! 

Iv. 

My heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 

And, woodman, leave the spet; 
While I've a hand to save, 

Thy axe shall harm it not.’’ 














Miscellany. 


From the New York Observer. 
HUMPHREY'S TOUR,--NO, 43, 
IRELAND, 
Causes of her poverty and turbulence. 


DR. 


Having for many years felt a deeper interes 
in the condition of Ireland, than in that of al 
most any other foreign country, owing partly 
verhaps, to her swarming emigration to th 
[nitet States, and never having seen her dee 
and almost hopeless degradation satisfactoril, 
accounted for, IT was exceedingly anxious, it 
my late tour, to see as much of it as | could 
with my own eyes, and to make such inquiries , 
on the spot, as might help me to solve the pre 
blem. never could understand, how a peo 
ple, dwelling in sight of the English coast, an 
living for three centuries under the same Pri 
testant government with the sister island, shoul 
remain to this hour, in the language of th | 
London Quarterly, already quoted, ‘so far a 
the comforts of lite are concerned, nearly a 
the bottom of the scale of European civitiza 


tion?’ and though IT will not say, that Lam now | 
able fully to account for it, I feel quite sure | 


that I cannot be mistaken in regard to the prin 
cipal causes. 

[t is common to ascribe the starving condi 
tion of Treland to the density of its population 
The disciples of Mr. Malthus tell us, that the 
geometrical increase of consumers has already 
overtaken the tardy capabilities of production 
in that ill-fated country; and this is the great 
reason why two or three millions of its inhabi 
tants are driven from their huts, during one 
half the year, to beg their potatoe morsel wher 
they can find it. Now eight millions of people | 
is certainly a great population to subsist upon 
eighteen millions of acres, which I believe is! 
about the superficies of Ireland; and taken in 
its present imperfect state of cultivation, it has 
certainly more mouths than it can feed. But 
the question is, whether the soil is capable, 
under preper cultivation, of sustaining eight 
millions of souls, of giving them enough to eat, 
and making them in all other respects comfort- 
able? For my own part, I believe that it is, 
and that even fieelve millions might enjoy all 
the necessaries and comforts of life, upon the 
‘Emerald Isle.’ 

freland, it is admitted on all hands, is a fine 
country, ‘The climate is mild—the winters are 
remarkably short and favorable, for so high a 
latitude—-the soil is naturally good, and, under 
proper management, night be made extremely 
productive, In these respects, itis seareely in- 
ferior to that of England itself. But it is not 
near so well cultivated. I have nota single 
doubt, that in any distriet you can name, twe 
* blades of grass,’ or two stalks of wheat, or, i 
you please, two potatoes, might be made to 
grow, where there is now one. This doubling 
of the means of subsistence, would at once fur- 
nish food enough for every family in Ireland, 
and leave a handsome surplus for exportation 
which they might send over to us, instead o.' 
those shoals of paupers, which they annually 
cast upon our shores. And what hinders them 
from making these high agricultural improve- 
ments? Surely they have laborers enough; 
and by staying at home, and saving what they 
now squander in foreign parts, the land-holders 
might easily furnish the capital. But this is 
not all, nor is it the main thing to be taken into 
account here. It is computed, that the waste 
lands of Ireland amount to five millions of acres 
—nearly one third of the island. The greater 
eee of these lands consist of what is called bog, | 
aving avery deep and rich soil; and nearly 
all of them might be brought under productive 
cultivation. Some experiments have recently 
been made, quite sufficient to show, that by 
ditching and dt uining the bogs, and mixing in 
the calcarious sand, which generally abounds 
in the vicinity, they ean be made to yield abun- 
dant crops. What vast supplies of small grains 
and esculent roots might annually be drawn 
from this souree alone—much “more than 
enough to satisfy the wants of all the poor, who 
are now obliged to go supperless to bed in Tre- 
land, 

It is obvious, moreover, that much might be 
done for the people of that beautiful country, 
by establishing manufactures of various kinds, 
in favorable locations. Though very little coal 
has vet been discovered, Ireland has a good 
deal of Water-power, which might easily he 
brought into action. Tam aware, it is said, 
that she has very little, if any, which can com- 
pete with steam in England and Scotland; and 
this may be true. Still, where labor is so cheap 
and so abundant, much more, Lam persuaded, 
might be done in linens, cottons, and other fa- 
bries, for which there is always a great foreign 
as well as domestic demand. "It will be a long | 
while, then, before it can with truth be said,| 
that Ireland cannot sustain its vast population. | 
It can do more, even though for a century to! 
come, the ratio of inerease should exceed the | 
highest existing tables of that prolific land. | 

Are the miseries which it endures for want 
of subsistence, ow img to the natural indolence | 
of the people? Is it because they will not work, | 
that the whole country swarms so frightfully | 
with beggars, of both sexes, and of all ages? 
Are they incapable of being stimulated to hon-| 
est industry, by those motives, which are so 
effectual in other countries? I know that man 
's inherently a sluggish animal. If ‘nature 
does not abhor a vacuum,’ it certainly abhors 
hard work. | cannot differ very much from a| 
rey ab ee! of men and things, in my na-| 
an ao he ig os held, that ‘ every man is as la-| 
he bch oe me eng compared with others, | 
sluggish peo ‘lee Or from being a stupid and 
easily sensed to ti oe contrary, they si 
Their perceptions ase” for good v4 for ill. | 

: are quick—their limbs are 

— heir love of distinction is strong, and | 
ony are a en ae people of being in-| 
: ‘arn their bread * by the sweat of their 
brow. . If they are not quite so persevering as 
their English and Scottish fellow subjects they | 
are more elastic and buoyant, than either. Lay 
the proper motives before them, and they will 


do; and show them the advantages which the J 
will reap from their labor, and | am persuaded, | noble ruin, and attests by many @ moaumental | 
they can be reclaimed from their idleness and | relic the primitive dignity of his nature.” 
pauperism, as soon as any other people under 

similar disadvantages. 


BUS TON 





| wasting influences of time—all the calamitous 
vicissitudes of revolution, the peasan: is still a | 


act vigorously. Only give them something to 


Let the Irish peasautry | 
have a fair trial, before they are reproached | 
for the millionth time, with inflicting upon 
themselves all the miseries of everlasting hun- | 
ger and nakedness, 

‘ But why have they been for these six _hun- 
dred years—ever since the conquest by Henry 
I1.—so turbulent, so rife with conspiracies, re- 
bellion, and massacre? Where else, but in | 
Ireland, can you find fifty-nine cases of mur- | 
der, to be tried at one term, in a single coun- 
ty??* 


; 


Here, many are ready to say, is proof | 
positive—here is the deepest crimson testimo- | 
ny, that the Irish are pre-eminently factious, | 
vindictive, and blood-thirsty, in ther national | 
character. But this charge, I am confident, 
cannot be substantiated by any fair method of | 
reasoning. There are causes enough in ope- 
ration, to account for all the out-breakings and 
portentous bearings of the island, as I shall 
show hereafter, without supposing its inhabi- 
tants to be naturally depraved and turbulent, 
above all other men, Who does not know, | 
that the sweetest temper may be made sour and 
crabbed by constant irritation; and that the no- 
blest minds are capable of being goaded to mad- 
ness, by unrelenting and protracted injuries? 

As much as I shudder at the atrocities of an 
Irish rebellion, and firmly as I believe that the 
smothered vengeance of millions would break 
forth, if it were not restrained by the presence 
of a standing army, still [ am convinced that 
these atrocities are not chargeable upon the 
national character of the people. On the con- 
trary, I should not know where to look for a 
greater number of noble and desirable native 
traits of character than among the Irish. ‘These 
traits only want to be cherished and brought 
out, by favorable circumstances, to satisfy the 
world that they have a right to complain of 
having been flagrantly misrepresented by their | 
enemies. ‘There is certainly a charm about | 
the Irish people, especially when polished by | 
education, and adorned with piety, which is 
exceedingly attractive. ‘There is so much 
frankness, vivacity, and intelligence—so much 
kindness, and warmth, and sympathy—so much 
cheerfulness and enthusiasm—and so much of 
the simplicity of a little child, combined with 
elevated conceptions and an easy flow of lan- 
guage, that you cannot but be interested and 
even delighted. “hese characteristics you can- 
not expect to find in their full developement in 
the cabins of the poor and uneducated peasant- 
rv; but even in these humble circumstances 
you will see enough to convince you that the | 
same traits exist, like diamonds among the rub- | 
bish. IT visited a good many of their cabins, in 
some of which | could searcely stand erect, 
and it was extremely interesting and affecting 
to witness so much cheerfulness in the midst of 
a thousand inconveniences and privations. In 
two or three instances my companion, Mr. C., 
made particular inquiries about their potatoes, 
which were hanging over the fire, it being just 
atevening. ‘Their answers showed how sorry 
they were that their supper was not cooked, so 
as to give us a share; and when at length we 
found the potatoes smoking on the table in one 
of their turf hovels, no prince could have made 
his invited guests more welcome to a feast, than 
we were to as many as we chose to take. 





| even by our learned men, respecting the pro- 


| tion which they have in this version; and some 
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From the Religious Intelligencer. } 
DR. WEBSTER’S BIBLE, 
As various opinions have been entertained, 


priety of amending the common version of the 
Scriptures; and as common English readers 
may not know the reasons which call for some 
alterations, it may be useful to state a few of 
the facts which justify an attempt to correct 
and purify the language of this version, 

1. In the common version, some expressions 
which were considered to be good English when 
the translation was made, are now unniversally 
considered ungrammatical. Thus which for 
who, referring to persons, is never admitted into 
modern writing—all persons agree that which 
should never be see to represent a person.— 
“Our father which art in heaven,” is not now 
good English; which should he who. 

The word Ais applied to things is not gram- 
matical; ‘The fruit-tree yielding seed after his 
kind,” is not good English. 

The word shallis used where will ought to be 
used, in a multitude of passages, probably in 
more than a thousand, 

Should is sometimes used for would, but most 
improperly, according to established usage. 

In hungered, is not good English. 

2. Many words, in the common version, 
have, in modern use, entirely lost the significa- 





of them certainly, if not all, are unintelligible 
to the common English reader. It is doubtful 
whether the word leasing, [Ps. 4. 2,] is gener- 
ally understood. ‘The word carriage, as used 
in the Bible is not understood, The expression 
fenced city, may mislead young persons; and 
chapiter is a word now disused. ‘The word 
conversation now signifies mutual discourse; 
the Bible, it never has that signification. The 
word prevent now signifies to stop or hinder 
from taking place; in the Bible it has a very 
different meaning, and it is doubtful whether 
in the sixteen passages in which it occurs, it is 
intelligible to one reader in a hundred. 

There are some words which are intelligible 
to most readers, but which are used in ditferent 
senses; and the proper signification in the Bible 
may be easily mistaken. Thus the mo t com- 
mon meaning of discover, as now used, is, to 
find or come to the knowledge of what was be- 
fore unknown, But in mostof the passages in| 
which it is used in the Bible, this is not the sig- | 

| 





nification—the sense is to uncover or reveal. 

The word bid may not be wholy unintelligi- 
ble, as used in the Scriptures; yet it is so gen- 
erally used for command that young persons 
may tnistake its meaning, when itis used for 
invile, 

The word trade, as used in the Bible, does 
not express the true idea of the original. 

Meat is so generally used for flesh, in mod- 
erntimes, that it may be misunderstood: for in 
Seriptnre it signifies food in general. Dr. 
Campbell makes a similar remark. 

Wit, wist, and wot are obsolete, so is deal, 
as used in the Bible. 

Surely, in the common version, is used in a 
sense obsolete, 

Cunning is now used in a sense different from 








In returning from the Giaut’s Causeway, I 
had an opportunity, one morning, to witness | 
the contentment and good nature of some of | 
these people, under different circumstances. | 
At dawn of day I found myself upon the coach, | 
or rather open carryall, with about a dozen 
fellow passengers, three or four of whom were 
females, "The sky was overcast, and we had 
not proceeded far when it to rain. I 
happened to have an umbrella and a wrapper, 
but most of the party were without either; and 
the inconvenience was not a little increased by 
a strong wind, which blew the shower directly 
in their faces. And how did they receive this 
unexpected ablution? If they had been Eng- | 
lishmen, and ever so well guarded, each would 
have wrapped himself up in his cloak and his 
dignity, and we should scarcely have heard a 
word spoken, for the hour together, except, 
perhaps, now and then a fretful exclamation 
againstthe insufferable fickleness of the Irish 
climate. Not so our dripping little company. 
So fur from complaining or yielding themselves 
up to sullen silence, as the rain increased they 
vrew more and more sociable, ; 


\ 
vegan 


Many a pleas- | 
ant remark was made, and many a joke was 
played off with the highest glee of the brightest 
sunshine. Thus we rode on mile after mile, 
and scarcely was the good humor of a single 
passenger for one moment interrupted, | 

The sons of Erin ave proverbial, all the 
world over for the aptness of their replies and 
a sort of perennial facetiousness, which we are | 
pleased to call their blunders, or to designate | 
by a still more uncourteous appellation. It is 
admitted on all hands that a great many of 
these supposed blunders have more wit in | 
them, to say nothing of the pure good nature 
which they breathe, than it is easy to find else- | 
where; and I am well convinced that their | 
most ludicrous incongruities are not uttered so 
unwittingly as many are apt to think. An | 
Irishman very well knows what he is saying | 
when we are making ourselves merry at his 
expense. His associations are certainly some- 
what different from ours, and he loves to ex- | 
press them, for our amusement and for his own. | 
At least this is often the case. Nothing can 
repress his propensity to make a shrewd, or a 
easing remark, when it happens to come into | 
1is mind. Take the following as a specimen, } 
A gentleman one day going into a misera- 
ble cabin, and seeing a large swine very com- 
fortably reposing in one corner of the room, | 
says to the poor man, ‘I see your pig has got 
the best place in the house.’ ‘And why | 
should’nt he, for he pays the rent,’ was the in- | 
stant reply. | 

No people, [ believe, under similar priva- | 
tions, treat each other with more sympathy and | 
kindness than the Irish peasantry. Even the | 
sturdiest beggar, who ought to be in a tread- 
mill, is sure to get something as long as a sin- 
gle half meal of potatoes is left. But my limits | 
will not allow me to pursue these illustrations. | 
Ido not mean to represent human nature as | 
better in Ireland than any where else. 

In the foregoing remarks, | have given the | 
bright side of the Irish character, no doubt. 
Along with these interesting and commendable 
qualities they possess others, of a dangerous 
tendency. ‘Their natural temperament is ex 
tremely sanguine. ‘They act from impulse rath- 
er than from the dictates of a clear and cool 
judgment. It takes too much time and trouble 
for them to count the cost. On all subjects, | 
but especially those of politics and religion, 
they are dangerously ardent in their feelings, | 
and impetuous in action. They are altogether 
too capable, as the history of the island most 
abundantly shows, of being ronsed to deeds of 
violence and revenge. But even the ‘wild 
Irish’ are not that turbulent and vindictive and 
untameable race of men which they are so of- 
ten taken to be. They have been made and 
kept what they are by the tremendous opera- 
tion of a variety of untoward causes, which 
will form the subject of some future communi- 
cations. It will be seen from what I have said, 
that I am almost ready to subscribe to the fol- 
lowing quotation from the able periodical to 
which I have once or twice before alluded. 
** 4 finer race of men than the Irish peasantry, 
more nobly gifted, and more generously dispos- 
ed, is not to be found upon the habitable globe. 
No Englishman ean visit them in their own 
country even in their meanest habitations, with- 
out finding awakened in his mind a very strong 
feeling of kindness and respect. Amidst all the 


} 


that in the Bible, in which it signifies skillful, 


| in a good sense, | 


The phrase God speed is neither grammar | 
nor sense, | 
These examples may suftice. | 
3. There are some errors in the present ver-| 


} sion Which require correction; they are so ob-| 


vious that no man of learning pretends to deny | 
the fact. See Gen. 2:13; Dieut. 1: 1; Matt. 
23: 2441 Cor. 4-4. By rendering the Hebrew 
Cush by Ethiopia the transl ‘tors h ive pl iced 
Ethiopia in Asia, in several passages, when in 


| fact there was no country so called in Asia, and | 


it is very certain that the writers of the Scrip- 
tures had no knowledge of any such word.— 
The elements of the word are not found in the 
Hebrew or other language of Asia. The} 
translators made the mistake by following the | 
Greek copy of the Ser iptures, instead of the 
Hebrew. 

These and many other errors and faults in} 
the common version, Dr. Webster has correct- |} 
ed; and it is believed, very much to the satis-| 
faction of those who have examined his edition 
of the Bible. | 

It may be remarked that in several of the 
passages above referred to, the translators erred 
by deviating from the older versions, made in 
the reign of Elizabeth, which were correct. 
They altered what was correct and made it in- 
correct. This is the fact in Gen. 2: 13 and in 
Matt. 23: 24. 

It may be further remarked that the Ameri-| 
can Bible Society 


are sending Bibles abroad 


| which differ in the translation of certain passa- 


ges. The French copy which they have publish-| 
ed iscorrect in several passages, in which our| 
common version is incorrect, Some of the ver-| 
sions above cited furnish examples, 

In these brief remaks, no particular notice} 
will be taken of many words and phrases in| 
the common version which decency forbids to 
be uttered in company: the utterence of which| 
disturbs family devotion; the insertion cf which 
in any other book would preclude it from fam- 
ilies and libraries; and the use of which in the} 
Bible is inconsistent with the refinement and 
decorum of the present age. 





DELICACY “DOUBLE REFINED.” 

The Editor of the Buffalo Spectator thinks us a} 
little too exquisite,in adjudying Maria Monk's Aw- 
ful Disclosures to be a book unfit for meng a a 
readers. He thinksthat our delicacy must be “ 


dou- 
ble refined.” It may be so. 


We are inclined to} 


| think, however, that his philosophy upon this sub 


ject, does not agree exactly with our own. He eve n} 
intimates, himself, that we are with those “ who are | 
opposed to the thorough reform of the day, Which e- 
quires that the hidden things of darkness be brought 
to light.” | 

It is proposed to suppress vice and promote virtue | 
in the highest possible degree. For the attainment 
of this object, two methods of procedure are propos: | 
ed. The one may be denominated the preventive, | 
the other the cure. The Spectator and his sehvol 
propose to rid Society of all impurities by hunting 
down, if we may so speak, the licentious they | 
— so to lay open, by minute descriptions, the 
1aunts of vice, and so to describ» all participators in| 
wickedness, by aminute discl sure of name, faimily.| 
residence c. that the tipler, the lecher, the gambler, | 
and all other sons of wickedness shall each have his! 
mark fixed upon himwith a degree of legibility that | 
no one can mistake him. They hope to bring torepen-| 
tance and amendment all such characters, by render- 
ing their condition intolerable. Their plan is to inform 
the virtuous part ofcommunity universally, men, wo- 
men and children, of existing vices,—of brothels, 
theatres, bar-rooms, gambling-houses, and all other! 
vices that follow in the train of these ; to make each 
one especially familiar with all the facts that lie with 
in the field of his own observation, that he may! 
know not only the seducer, for example, but his arts 
and the victim of his lusts, including all the cireum-| 
stances of time, place and manner. It is maintain- 
ed, in short, that the mind should be made as famil 
iar as possible with all scenes of wickedness. For 
this purpose, it is allowable, occasionally, to visit the 
bar-room, the theatre, the brothel, &e, not for the | 
purpose of participating in those indulgences, cer-| 
tainly, but forthe purpose of witnessing them 

The principle upon which this theory is based, is 
this; as no object whichis unknown to the mind) 
can awaken either love or hatred, so vice cannot be an | 
object of hatred, until the mind is made familiar with| 
it. It is proposed, therefore, to familiarize the mind| 
with vice, that it may be supremely hated, and, con-| 
se uently , avoided. 

Guhors raise another superstructure upon this same | 
philosophical basis. Remembering that man is ca-| 
pable of loving as well as hating, they endeavor, as 
far as possible, to fill the mind with the contempla-| 
tion of the loveliness of virtue, he ping there by so} 
to strengthen a virtuous principle as to enable the 





* At the last epring Assizes in Tipperary. 


mind instinctively to repel vice, or, in other words, 


La fs nm 
so to strengthen the virtuous principle, that vice, 
whenever seen or cont mplated, would appear most 
odious 

Rowland Hill is reported to have said in the pulpit 
once, in his quaint manner, “ Get the love of God 
in your hearts, my friends, and you may do as you | 
like.” The human mind must be filled with some- 
thing, and so long as it is occupied with the contem- 
plation of things “ lovely and of good report,” it is 
acquiring moral strength. By this means truly vir- 
tuous principles are developed and strengthened.— 
These principles, we maintain, are the only pledge 
of virtuous conduct, upon which very much reliance 
can be placed. While the hearts of men remain un- 
sanctified, the world will be full of wickedness; and 
it will be constantly manifesting itself in new forms 
so that it will be impossible for us to apprize the un- 
wary youth—be we ever so constant and assiduous 
in our instruction—of all the temptations that will 
assail him. We had, therefore, better seek to quali- 
fy him to judge between what is right and wrong, 
than to inform him of all the wrong doing which 
may have come to our knowledge—better seek to in- 
culcate a love of virtue, than to awaken a hatred to 
vice. By familiarizing the mind with scenes of 
wickedness and crime, the moral sensibilities obvi- 
ously become obtunded. This is evident from the 
fact that scenes, which shock in the highest degree 
the moral sensibilities, by frequent eucuseencs, law 
their effect on the mind. Hence an individual sel- 
dom comes to ruin by a single leap. 

We have already dwelt upon this subject longer 
than we had intended, still from the importance wh:ch 
it his lately assumed, we may be indulged in a re- 
mark or two more. Our reliance for moral reform 
is in an improved state of the heart; and we look to 
the gospel, chiefly, asthe source, whence come those 
influences by which the. heart is made better. You 
may fill the mind with recitals of impurities, until 
the soul is maddened with hatred ; still the heart is 
not made better—so far from this, it may have been 
even broken down and corrupted by its own ravings 
The gospel sanctifies and renders pure, because it 
fills the mind with a contemplation of God and his 
holy service. 

The principle of voluntary association has been 
carried to dangerous extremes, and the principle it- 
self, is about to pass, we believe, a fiery ordeal.— 
Voluntary associations are made to supersede the ap- 
propriate duties of the Christian church; and instead 
of being subservient to the wishes and ends of the 
church, arrogate to themselves the prerogative of 
reforming her. Ungodly men even claim to be spe- 
cial instruments raised up of Heaven to reform the 
Church of Christ. 

Our views upon this subject have doubtless modi- 
fied somewhat our course as the conductor of a pub- 
lic journal. We have not been able to approve of 
every thing which has passed as curre ncy in society 
Upon some points our views have been expressed 
frankly and freely; on others, our views have not 
been made known, except in so far as they may 
have been inferred from our course . 1 
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New and Valuable Work on Pook-Keep- 
ing. 

PROGRESSIVE Exercises in Book Keeping, by Single 

and Double Entry. By James H. Colin, Principal 
ol the Fellenberg Academy dust published. 

This work is particularly calewlated for the use of the 
Farmer, the Mechanic and Common Sbheols. The follow- | 
ing notices of it are subjoined | 
From the Boston Patriet and Daily Advertiser of Jan. 25, 

1837 

“The object of the author of this publication has been to 
introduce a good system of Book Keeping 
it in a manner suited for use in Common sc 
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and to tilustrate 
lt is a 
education, deserving of much 
given to itin 
schools; and any one who fecilitates the successful sieds 
Of it, renders a public service.” 

From the 


School Committee of Bernardston, Mass 
* Beruardston, Dee. 12, 1336. 

* We have examined this work with some considerable | 
degree of attention, and we have great pleasure m saving 
that we entirely approve of the plan apd the nanner of its 
execution 

“While other works on Book Keeping are too intricate | 
for common use in their details,—this seems to combine 
the acvantages of correct principles, and simplicity in their | 
appleation 

“We shall recommend the work to be ase’ 
mon Schools in this Town, 


nthe Com 
thiel we 





sy matter so fill a paper with recitals of impurities 
and deeds of villainy, with disasters and hair-breadth 
escapes, Xe 


.&c., but for the most part we have set 
aside 


this kind of matter, and have selected that 
which seemed to us better calculated to form a truly 
excellent character , 


Deeds of villainy and works of darkness should | 
sometimes be exposed ; and when we think that jus- | 


fee require it, we never shrink trom the task, but we 
place but little reliance on such a course, either as a 
means of reformation, or as a mears of protecting 
the virtuous. The evils of monasteries and nunne- 
ries—their anti-republican and anti-christian tenden- 
cies should be exposed, but not at the h 
tiplying lewdness: for if society were to exchange 
her nuns for prostitutes, we cannot think that she 
would be much the gainer.—Ch. Watchman 
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